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Just published, tel * 

A NEW EDITION of the BROMSGROVE 

GREEK GRAMMAR, greatly Enlarged and Improved, and 

intended for more advanced, as well as younger Students. Price Ss, 
boundincloth, | 

Also an Abridgment of the above, for Beginners. 

Price 2s. 6d. bound ia cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


+ 
ONVERSATIONS FRANCAISES. —“ We 
examined the analysyntic method professed in this town by 
Mons. OLIV. DE LABARRE, of 115, Lona-acre, under the form 
of Conversations Frang and it app d to us to give to 
fathers of families the most efficacious, the most prompt, and con- 
sequently the least expensive means to fix in the minds of young 
persons of both sexes the fruits of an education already received, 
and to offer them the immense advantage of completing it, by the 
choice of various subjects and branches of learning indispensable 
in our modern society. In a few months, and almost without any 
other work than the charm of conversation, the pail can fami- 
liarize himself with the general principles, facts, and most inter- 
esting details of Lite. ature, History, Mythology, Physics, Botany, 
Natural History, &c. &c., and, in general, with all those objects 
learned by the teacners, and which are necessa! or useful in order 
to appear with some superiority in the world. This fact may seem 
improbable, but restricted in its execution, and aided by the excel- 
lent method detailed and recommended in'the ‘ Observateur Fran- 
caise’ (monthly advertiser), it is shown to be very certain. We are 
assured thac the application of this method to the study of lan- 
, anu particularly of the French Language, has afforded the 


ppiest results to the author. 
MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 


TR. 
i FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD AND READERS AT 
HOME. 











The following are now ready :— 
1, 
TMIAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. 4s. 6d. 


2 
Ps: team FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSLA, MADRID, 
c. 30s. 


3 
HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY AND THE 
RHINE. 12s. 


4. 
PANORAMA OF THE RHINE. 10s. 6d. 


5. 
HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 10s. 
6. 
BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. 5s. 
HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND ANDTHE ALPS. 


iS. 


& 
HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES, 


12s, 


9. 
Dee FOR NORTH ITALY AND ,VENICE. 


10, 
, HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 
5s. 


il. 
HAND-BOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 10s. 6d. 


12 
HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING — THE SCHOOLS OF 
ITALY. 12s. 


13, 

HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 15s. 
14. 

HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. 42s. 


15. 
HAND-BOOK FOR RUSSIA, SWEDEN, ,{NORWAY, 
AND DENMARK. 12s, 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS, 

YHE acknowledged merit of these School-books, 

and the high reputation of the Seminary from which they 

have emanated, supersede the necessity of any lengthened notice on 

the part of the Publishers. The Series has passed through many 

itions, which have from time to time been subjected to scrupulous 

revision ; and in respect of accuracy, Ce ey of paper, 

and typography, are not to be surpassed. are neatly and 
strongly bound. 

12mo. 2s, 


1, LATIN RUDIMENTS. 
2, LATIN DELECTUS;; with a copious Vocabu- 


lary. 12mo. 3s. 
3. GREEK RUDIMENTS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
4. GREEK EXTRACTS, chiefly from the Attic 
riters ; with a copious Vocal . 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS from CICERO. New edition, 
thoroughly revised. 18mo, 4s, 6d, : 
SELECTA e POETIS LATINIS ordine Tem- 


rum disposita; being Selecti from Plautus, Terence, 
Trucretias, Catullus, Persius, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, &c 


. ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 12mo. 3s. 


. MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
The ‘Latin’ and *Greek Rudiments’ form an introduction to 
these langu es at once simple, perspicuous, and comprehensive. 
The ‘Latin Kudiments’ con’ an Appendix, which renders the 
use of a separate work on Grammar quite unnecessary ; and the 
List of Anomalous Verbs in the * Greek Rudiments’ is believed to be 
more extensive and complete than any that has yet appeared. In 
the * Latin Delectus’ and *Greek Extracts’ the sentences have been 
ar ed strictly on the progressive principle, increasing in difficulty 
with the advancement of the pupil's knowledge ; while the Vocatni- 
daries contain an explanation, not only of every word, but also of 
every difficult expression which is found in the Works,—thus ren- 
dering the acquisition of the Latin and Greek languages both easy 
and agreeable. The ‘Outlines of Modern Geography’ have been 
compiled from the best and most recent Authorities, and skilfully 
adapted to the present state of the science. They will be found to 
comprise an unusual amount of accurate topographical and statistical 
information. In compiling the ‘Outlines of Ancient Geography” 
the Author has drawn his materials from the Classic:  riters 
themselves, and has produced a work which, for lucid arrangement 
and accurate detail, is perhaps unequalled. His object has been, 
as much as possible, to fix the locality of places in the mind of the 
peel. by associating them with the historical events with which 
hey areconnected. |The Selections from Cicero embrace those por- 
tions of his works which are best adapted for Scholastic Tuition. 
Oliver & Bord, Edinburgh: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
*x* Oliver & Boyd's List of Educational Works will be gent by post 
free, on application to the Publishers. 














=—. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. GORE. 
** No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic. 


Just ready, 


LOVE AND MESMERIS\M, 


HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


Also, now ready, 


COUNT KONIGSMARK: 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
By CAPT. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 
ae Author of 
3 vols. ‘BRAMBLETYE HOUSE,’ &e, 
** By far the best of Capt. Chamier’s works.”—Court Journal. 3 vols. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes), with NEW ENGRAVINGS of the ARMs 
&c., price 38s. bound, 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION for 1845. 


Materially Improved throughout, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., and 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 


Also, now ready, 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS, 
RELATED BY HERSELF. 3 vols. with Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 

Among the numerous remarkable personages of whom interesting particulars and anecdotes are given in these volume 
will be found the following :—George III, George IV., Queen Caroline, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Sheridan, the Duke of Wa. 
lington, Earl Grey, the Marquis of Abercorn, Lords Chatham, Bute, Liverpool, Hawkesbury, Hood, St. Asaph, Bridpor, 
Brougham, Palmerston, Carrington, Ebrington, Suffolk, Byron, and Camelford ; Sir Edward Sugden, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Mr. Abercrombie, Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Beau Brummell, Lady Charlotte Bury, Lady J——, Mrs. Kitzherhert, &¢, 

Il. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE CRESCENT AND THE CROs. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MR, LAINGS NOTES ON THE PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY COAT AT TREVES, AND THE RECENT SCHBY 
IN GERMANY FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


On Tuesday next will be published, fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH 
OF ROME, 
CALLED THE GERMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


Instituted by J. Ronge and L Czerzki, in October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. 


By S. LAING, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Notes of a Traveller,’ ‘ The Chronicle of the Kings of Norway,’ &c. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonemaNs. 


THE CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S WORK ON EGYPT. 
Preparing for publication (under the superintendence of the Author), in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 


AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


HISTORY, ARTS and SCIENCES, LANGUAGE, WRITING, 
MYTHOLOGY, and CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT EGYPT: 


WITH THE 
PECULIAR POSITION OF THAT NATION IN REFERENCE TO THE UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF MANKIND, 


By the Curvatier C. C. J. BUNSEN. 


Translated from the German, under the Author’s superintendence, by C. H. COTTRELL, Esq. ; with additional matte 
furnished by the Author. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMans. 


SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
On Tuesday next will be published, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound, 


PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 


FOR THE USE OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Institution. 
Also, forming Vols. 1, 2, and 5 of the Course, 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By Professor Scorr. 
GEOMETRY. By Professor Narrren. 10s. 6d. 
ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. By Professor Scorr. 14s. 


“If the remaining volumes of the series are as judiciously and carefully prepared as the first three, 
doubt that they will obtain, as they will assuredly deserve, an extensive circulation.”—Eclectic Review. 


London: Lonemay, Browy, GREEN, and Lonemans. 
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Just published, Number IL. of THE 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


NUT - 
REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 
| IRELAND—THE ENDOWMENT OF THE CA- 
THOLIC CLERGY. 
IL WEALTH AND WANT. 
I. THE PROGRESS OF ORGANIC CIIEMISTRY. 
IV, THE LATE MR. ADOLPHUS. 
y, LATITUDINARIANISM. 
YL THE MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
Vil. EARL GREY. 
Vi. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


perneccnerecreesee 


“Flere are unmistakeable traces of the learning, the en- 
thusiasm, the faith, the generous impulses, the universal 
philanthropy, the high and noble purposes, the enlarged 
Christianity, which, having been imbibed in the ancient 
sats of our truly national education, have lately been pro- 
mulgated in Parliament. A review of Mr. U rquhart’ 's Lee- 
ture, delivered at Portsmouth in February last, and since 
published by him under the title of ‘W ealth and W ant,’ is 
remarkable “for the soundness of its criticism, and the 
manly, sensible, true English sentiments that pervade it. 
Weare much mistaken if this be not from the pen of that 

amiable and right-headed young nobleman, the Member for 
Newark (Lord John Manners). It is rife with his sincere 
religious convictions, his genuine love for the poor, his un- 
qualitied abhorrence of tyranny in all its shapes, his admi- 
ration for the contentment- -blessings of less money-making 
days, his aspirations for the amelioration of the condition of 
the labourers of his once happy land. Equally remarkable 
for its talent, is the glowing eulogium passed on the life and 
political character of the late Earl Grey—the ultimus Ro- 
manorum, i. e., the last of the Whigs. “The striking anti- 
thesis, the epigrammatic turn of expression, the terseness 
of the style, the illustrations drawn from the chivalry of 
France—all betray the paternity of this article; and those 
who have read ‘ Historic Fartcies,’ or who have heard the 
brilliant speeches delivered in Parliament by the Member 
for Canterbury (the Hon. G. P. 8. Smythe), will have no 
difficulty in ascribing to his pen the elaborate and eloquent 
panegyric now before us. As a literary composition it is 
classically fine; as an encomium on the deceased states- 
man it is skilful in the highest degree; as a criticism on 
his public life and principles, it is, according to our think- 
ing, out of all proportion partial and laudatory. Waiving, 
however, all questions of principle, let us quote a parallel 
drawn by Mr. Smythe between Grey and Canning. It is 
worthy of Plutarch ......"—Morning Post, Aug. 2. 


Il. 
Now ready at all the Circulating Libraries, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
_‘WHITEHALL,’ 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS.’ 


“Years have passed without seeing so clever, so interesting, 8 
magnificent a fiction founded upon facts. The author is possessed 
of — aetite and must take precedence of all living historical 


“In this class = nothin fra distinguished by graphic 
loner paver - ,—l —— of ‘ Whitehall’ ag =~ witnessed 
since the days of Cromwell, Fa irfax, Ireton, Pym, Milton, 
Prynne, Lord i Lilly the'astrologer, Sir Sie Detivey: Hudson 

, George Fox ie Quaker, Hopkins the 

respective character of these men are preserv 

with wonderful distinctness and the most striking dramatic 
effect."—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“There can ay! be named asingle distinguished or notorious 
character t figured in these extraordinary times, with whom 
we do not | bodily, as it were, in the course of these pages. The 
novel decidedly raises our estimate of its author's powers, and fully 
satisfies us that he may take a high place in our literature of 
if yk Journal, 

ve their individual qualities and peculiarities well sup- 

ported to the last ; and not the least meritorious is that of Stone- 

whose lovely young wife De la Pole carries away, and throws 

a ium upon Ingulph. The husband’s revenge is terrible. The 

~ or aave to, to == ais stand with the best historical novel- 

y. 

. “We will frankly s a of him, that he has more fire than any in 
the same line of entertainment.”—Ezaminer. 

See Morning Chronicle, Observer, Britannia, Weekly Chronicle, 

Sentinel, English Gentleman, &. &. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


-.. AUGUST NUMBER of this Magazine contains, in 
ition to the general Contributions, the commencement 


aNew Work, to be continued monthly, with Illustrations 
y“ Puiz,” entitled 


CZZ8SAR BORGIA, 
By the Avruor of ‘ WHiTRPRIARS’ and ‘ WHITEHALL,” 


Also, the continuation of 
EHRENSTEIN. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


London: Jou MoRTIMER, Adelaide-street. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM CURRY, Juy. & CO. Dublin. 





THE O'DONOGHUE; a Domestic 
Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. By CHARLES LEVER, 
Esq., (HARRY LORREQUER.) With Illustrations by 
Phiz. Publishing in Monthly Numbers, One Shilling each. 
Nos. I. to VIUIL are now ready. 


By the same Author, 


TOM BURKE of “OURS.” 2 


vols. 8vo. with 44 Illustrations by ‘* Phiz.” 


u. CONFESSIONS of HARRY 


LORREQUER. 1 vol. 8vo. with 22 Illustrations by 
Phiz. 


11. CHARLES -O’MALLEY, the 
IRISH DRAGOON, 2 vols. 8yo. with 44 Llustrations 
by Phiz. 


1v. JACK HINTON, the GUARDS- 
MAN. 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the Author, 
and numerous Dlustrations by Phiz. 


r oa x ° 

HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
IRELAND, descriptive of its Scenery, Towns, Seats, Anti- 
quities, &c. With various Statistical Tables ; also, an Out- 
line of its Mineral Structure, a brief View of its Botany, and 
Information for Anglers. By JAMES FRASER, Landscape 
Gardener, and Designer of Rural Improvements. Fourth 
Thousand, corrected and enlarged, 12s. cloth. An Edition, 
with 16 additional Maps of separate Roads, price 16s. 


SKETCHES in ERRIS and NORTH- 
WEST CONNAUGHT. By the late Rev. CHSAR OTWAY. 
Second Edition, small 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 







By the same Author, 


1. SKETCHES in IRELAND, de- 


scriptive of Remote and Interesting Districts in Done- 
gal, Cork, and Kerry. ‘oe Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 
cloth. 


u. TOUR in CONNAUGHT; 
comprising Sketches of Clonmacnoise, Joyce Country, 
and Achill. Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE PRACTICE of ANGLING, par- 
ticularly as regards Ireland. By O'GORMAN. 2 vols. post 
8vo. with a Portrait, 21s. cloth. 


THE IRISH WATERING PLACES; 
their Climate, Scenery, and Accommodations; including 
Analyses of the Principal Mineral Springs by Dr. R. KANE, 
and Remarks on the various forms of Disease to which they 
are adapted; together with Directions for the Regimen of 
Invalids, and Observations on Indigestion, Gout, Pul 
Consumption, and other Diseases of the Chest, Stomach, and 
Nervous system. By ALEXANDER KNOX, M.D. Crown 
8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


GERMAN ANTHOLOGY: a Series 
of Translations from the most popular of the German Poets. 
By JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN, 2 vols. small 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 


DRAMATIC SKETCHES and 
OTHER POEMS. By the Rey. JAMES WILLS, A.M., 
— of ‘The Disembodied,’ &c. &c. Post 8vo. ls. 6d. 
cloth. 


THE COCK and ANCHOR; a 


Chronicle of Old Dublin City. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING;; in Two 
Parts. I. The FLOWER GARDEN. IL The KITCHEN 
GARDEN; or, Culture of Vegetables. By MARTIN 
DOYLE. New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth. 








IN THE PRESS. 
1, ADVENTURES in the PACIFIC; 


with Observations on the Natural Productions, Manners, 
and Customs of the Natives of the various Islands; toge- 
ther with Remarks on Missionaries, British and other Resi- 
dents, &c. &c. By JOIIN COULTER, M.D., Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and late Surgeon 
on board the ‘Stratford.’ In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


2. RAVENSDALE: a Tale. 


post 8vo. 


In 2 vols. 





Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom 





CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of 
the DIOCESE t. NORW ICH, at the SEPTENNIAL 
VISITATION, in MDCCCXLYV 
By the Right Rev. E DWARD STANLEY, D.D. 
Lord ag = of Norwi ch, 


tenn Hatchard, Pic eadilly: 3 Rivingtons, WwW faterloo-place, _ 
nis day is published, 12mo. neatly bound, price 5s. 

r ‘HE I PHARMACEUTICAL LATIN GRAM- 
MAR;; being an a; Introduction to Medical Latin, the 

London Pharmacopeei ia, the Perusal of mo ysicians’ Prescrip- 

tions. yi ARNOLD J ‘AMES COOL 

London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, _ a 

Immediately, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates, 
JOURNALS OF EXPEDITIONS OF DISCOVERY INTO 


YENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
' and Overland from Adelaide to King George’s Sound, in the 
years 1840-1 ; sent by the Colonists of Sout Australia, with the 
sanction and support of ee Governmer 
By EDWARD JOHN EYRE. 
Resident Magistrate, Murray River. 

The Founder's Medal of the Royal Ge raphical Society was 
awarded to Mr. Eyre for the discovery of "Fake Torrens, and ex- 
plorations of far greater extent in Australia than any other tra- 
Veller, a large portion never having been previously traversed by 
civilized man. 

& W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
J. A, Dublin. 





Now ready, Seasick and 3, post Svo, containing 120 pages each, to 
be continued monthly, price 4s. 
NOSMOS: a Surv ey of the General Physical 
History of the Universe 
by ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Now ready, Pp. art ~" ne last, containing 27 sheets and 68 plates 
ved, ce 21. 7s, ; 4to., India paper, 3/. 178. 6d. 
“( DONTOGRAPHY. By Professor R. Owen. 
Complete set, three Parts, Svo, 5/, 10s,; 4to. proofs India 
paper, 91. 10s, 
Second Edition, much aygseptcs and corrected, 8vo. in cloth 


OUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 
js ite Belotions | with | pees Physics, and Metocschegy. 
vol. post 8vo. of 626 and 15 plates, price 
K AEs TZ’S “COMPLETE COURSE ‘of “ME- 
TROROI OGY. Translated, with Addition and Notes, by 
Cc. V. WALKER, Es« 
London: H. Builligre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING, 

Now ready, 5th edition, price 2s, 6d. cloth gilt ; or 3s. pos’ 

PHE AUTHOR’S PRIN TING AND 
PUBLISHING ASSISTANT : 

A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works, 
comprising Explanations of the Process of P: Tinting ; Preparation 
and Calculation of Manuscripts; Punctuation ; C hoice o' Paper, 
fate > ing, Illustrations, Publishing, oovertising. Estimates 

»st for Large or Small Editions, &c., h an Exemplification 


wit 
and Description of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction 
oft the Press. 








“ Every one who has written or who may write for the press, 
should possess —, emapetiaon, 
Also, price 2s. 
PLANS for GENT ‘LEM BE} NS ti BRARIES; 
with Remarks on their Formation and Arrangement. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


—— ‘3 NEW aes | ta 
ust published, 12mo. p 
NEW FRENCH GRA (MMAR. ‘with EXER- 
4\ cCISES. By F. A. WOLSKI, Master of ‘the Modern Lan- 
guage Department in the High School of Glaag: 

This work originated in a desire on the part of the author, who 
has for ten years conducted classes in the al School of Glasgow, 
to obtain a manual of French Grammar suited to his views an 
method of teaching. While aiming at such a degree of clearness 
and simplicity as would fit it for being used in classes with perfect 
facility, he has sought to combine all that is not obsolete or in- 
accurate in older works with those improvements =. his own 
experience suggested, or which have become necessary from ortho- 
graphical changes. The work it is hoped will be found to present a 
complete system of the mechanism of the French language, at 
once more minute in its details and more copious in its illustra- 
reus a any other ofthe same extent at present in the hands of 

e public. 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshal] & Co. London. 

New Editions, improves. 5 eaieenn. 4d. ; fine paper, 5d. ; post, 6d. ; 
wi allowance to 8 chools, 
{OSTERS PENCILLED COPY- BOOKS ; a 
tional, comprehensive System, whereby the Art’ of 
WwW RITING may be easily, speedily, and perecey. ed. Com- 
plete in 18 Nos. foolscap, ‘and 12 Nos. post. 

*x* This system has stood the test a ay and experience. It is 
simple, practical, and perspicuous— easily y applied. undoubted in 
its efficacey—and in point of ECONOMY, decidedly CHEAPER 
than any other extant. 








By the same Author, : 
Penmanship, Theoretical and Practical... 12mo. 
loth, 2s, 6d. 
. Also, in four Parts, with Blank Books, quarto post, 
Double Entry Elucidated: an Improved Method 
of Teaching Book- -keeping. 

Teachers who experience ong difficulty in | Procuring. these Books 
through their B to write direct to the 
Publishers. 

Foster’s Parochial- School Copy-Books, 12s. 6d. 
per 100, ( Nearly ready. 
Souter & Law, Stivool Library, 131, 





Fleet-street, London. 
In elegant illuminated wrappers, price e 6d, each. ‘. 
AUGH AND LEARN ; or, THE ROYAL 
4 ROAD TO Enow LEDGE ; discovered ont) 1" o 2 to the 
Million. By MILES MERRIWI M. ¥ Cor- 
responding } Member of the Joking’ Society" tor te \Wecmstion of 
Laughter, 


e. &e. 

The Illustrated English Grammar, or Lindley 
Murray Simplified. 

The Comic Speaker. 

Musie for the Million, or Singing Made Easy. 

The Comic History of England, Parts I. and II, 

The Comic History of Rome, Parts I. and II. 

Illustrated Arithmetic, or Ciphering made Comical, 
Parts I. and IT. 

Drawing for the Million. 

TheComic Geography, or World turned Inside Out, 

The Comic Etiquette, or Manners for the Million. 

Gilbert, Paternoster-row, 





THE ATHENZUM 











MADDEN & MALCOLM, 8, Leadenhall-street, will publish inimediately, 


In One handsome Imperial Folio Volume, 


THE ORIENTAL 


ALBUM. 


To consist of a series of DRAWINGS of the COSTUMES of EGYPT and the RED SEA, from Sketches made by Monstzur E. PRISSE, during 
sixteen years’ travel in the East. 


Th il) tain Thirty Plates, with Letter-press Description and illustrative Woodcuts. The Drawings are now in the hands of the most celebrated Artists of France, 
and will edi iabeseeie, in the finest style a _ under the superintendence of M. Prisse. The work will be published at 4%. 4s.; and a few copies, coloured and mounted, 


in imitation of the original drawings, in s portfolio, 102. 10s. 


To insure early impressions, Subscribers are requested to enter their names immediately with Messrs. Madden & Malcolm, Leadenhall-street; where specimens of the style in whic) 


the Work is to be executed may be seen. 


Il. 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
The VERGLEICHENDE GRAMMATIK of FRANCIS BOPP. 
Translated from the German by LORD FRANCIS EGERTON and Liev. E. B, EASTWICK, and Edited by Prorgsson H. H. WILSON, 


Volume I, nearly ready. 





WORKS 


Now ready, 
THE TIARA and the TURBAN | ; or, Impressions and Observations on 
Character within the Dominions of the Pope and the Sultan. By 8. 8. HILL, Esq. 


n 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Map, 

THE ANGL O. INDIAN PASSAGE, Outward and Homeward; or, a 
Card for the Overland Traveller from Southampton to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, with Notices 
of Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Aden, Bombay, Point de Galle, Madras, aud Calcutta. By Captain 
DAVID LESTE ER ere Author o! Literary Leaves,” &e. 


ow ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. 

CREDIT the LIFE of COMMERCE ; 

Merchant against the unjust and demoralising tendency of the Alterations i in the Laws of Debtor and 
Creditor » with an Outline of Remedial Measures. By J. H. ELLIOTT. 


few days, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s, 6d. 


RICHMOND, and OTHER POEMS. By Cuarzes Eu.is, Esq. 


The Second Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


MAY MORN. A Poem. By Swynren Jervis, Esq. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 28s. 
T RAVELS- in LURISTAN and ARABISTAN, being a Tour through 
South-Western Persia in the Years 1840 and 1841. By the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE 
BODE, &c. Followed by an Essay on the Marches of Alexander the Great and Amir Timur. 


** Simple and unaffected in his style, ~ ry: all details that are not new and interesting, while he | 


is full and distinct when on new ground ; and thus his work is a ooo ‘ae addition to geogra- 
phical, autiquarian, and historical knowledge. "Literary Gazette, Dec. 2 


n 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s, 


A JOURNEY from NAPLES to JERUSALEM, by the Way of Athens, 


Fegypt, and the Peninsula of Sinai, including a sae to the V. alley of Fayoum; together with a | 
e 


Translation of M. Linant de Bellefonds’ * Mémoire sur le Lac Meris.’” By DAWSON BORRER, Esq. 

“It is not only a pleasant, but an attractive narrative from beginning to end, with which the reader 
never tires. In conclusion, we would say, that with the strong lights—the deep shadows—the buld, 
though sometimes highly-c peared | ictures—the brief and rapid glances at Oriental life, and habits 
and custois—but, above all, with the fresh and ever buoyant spirit which pervades this work, we 
have been much interested.”—Allas, ys 28, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the reigning Amir, and an original Map of the Country, 
BOKHARA,;; its AMIR and its PEOP 
koff. By the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS BE BODE, &c. 


* Khanikoff's account is the best we have had. Iti is more temperate than either Masson or Burnes, 
and, on the whole, gives proofs of ~ accuracy,”—Ezaminer, 


vol. 8vo. pric 


MEMOIR on the COUNT RIES about tthe ¢ CASPIAN and ARAL SEAS, | 


illustrative of the late Russian my Ky against Khiva, Translated from the German. By Captain | 


MORIER, KR.N. Witha be by John Arrowsmith. 
2 vols, 8vo, Maps and Plates, price 28s, 


TRAVELS in Sout HERN ABYSSIN 1A, through the Country of Adal 
to the Kingdom of Shoa. By CHARLES pee STON, on 'M. R.C.S. 
vol. 8vo. 
TRAVELS in KORDOFAN the 


and the ADJOINING COUNTRIES. 


With a Review of the Commerce, Habits, and Manners of the Inhs aa, and of the Slave Hunts | 


carried on under Mehemet Ali's Government. By IGNATIUS PALL™ 
“ Nineteen months’ sojourn in countries but little known enabled him to collect so much novel and 
varied information of a general character, that its publication became a duty, and the result is one of 
the most interesting books of travels on Africa we have long perused. We conclude by a cordial 
recommendation of the work.” — Westminster Review, 
The Second Edition, with Additions, in feap. price 6s. with Map and Portrait, 

ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION to the POLAR 
SEA. Idited by Colonel SABINE, R.A. F.R.S. 

“There is scarcely a page which does not contain something interesting in the description of nature 
or yoan, or some neo of hardship or anxious adventure.”—Sypectator, 

P ow ready in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 12s, 

THE PU NIA B. Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur, and from 
ihenen to Coos wien ie oe of ar pig” aeaee od | a M. Wade, C.B., including Travels in the 

-unjab, a Visit to the City of Lahore, and a Narrative of the Operations in the Khyber Pass, 
taken in 1839. By Lieut. WILLIAM BARR, Bengal Artillery. 2 . oe 

* Lieutenant = 's book fills up the only deficiency which was left in the history of this ominous 
transaction.”— Atlas 

ee The Second Edition, now ready in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 

THE HAND-BOOK of HY DROPATHY. For the use of Medical Men 
aot others, showing how oa or ¥'/ my ought to be ented. ond ezplsining the whole rationale 
0 e Water Cure as practis y Vincent Priessnitz an: m: for t 
Dr. WELSS, of Freiwaldau, near Grafenberg. eee a oe 


PROFESSOR WILSON'S CONTINUATION OF MILL'S ‘ HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA.’ 


HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, from 1805 to 1835. B 
HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.RS. & Vol. L (being the continuation volume to Mill's 
India, six vols.), price 14s. 

“ Professor Wilson has produced a volume no wa: fe ‘ - 
siveness of reasoning, to the effurt of the master mind thet poe oy Ry oe oe aueereniin 


being a Defence of the British | 


From the Russian of Khani- | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Second Edition, in 1 closely-priated vol. post 8vo. nearly 600 pages, 
WHAT TO OBSERVE;; or, the Traveller’s Remembrancér. 

J.R. JACKSON, Secretary to the Royal. Geographical Society. 
pounded questions on almost every subject of human investigation. 


“ A work that should be put into the trunk < every traveller, and especially of those 
with a view to publication.”— Westminster Keview . F ae 
’ In 1 vol. of 500 ties -printed pages. 
A POPULAR HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Times down to 
! te Forums pete; with a very full Chronological and Analytical Index. By W. (. TAYLOR, 
2 " 


rice TZ, 


By Colonet 


In this portable volume are pre 


, n 4 vols. illustrated with numerous Portraits, price 2/. 

THE UN ITED IRISHMEN, their LIVES and TIMES S. By Dr. R. R, 
MADDEN. 

“We sincerely wish that these volumes may have a wide circulation. Never was a more timely 

ublication. Our heart’s desire is, that both there and here, by the government and by the people, the 
| lessons which come out from the * Lives and Times of the United Irishmen,’ may Bed: read, marked, 
learned, aud inwardly digested.”— Westminster Review, 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 


FRANCE: Her Government, Administrative, and Social Organization Ex- 


| posed and Considered, in its Principles, in its Workings, and in its Results. 


“ It is indispensable that every individual, of whatever a or party, who tak interest j 
public affairs, should possess greece of the volume.”—Patri ee latches ” 
n 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Sean price 24s, 
ROME as it was — PAGANISM, and as it became under the POPES. 
“fhe author—be he Protestant or Catholic—has succeeded i in producing, on the decline and fall of 
| the Roman Empire, and the reproduction, under new forms, of Homan influence by the Popes and 
the Church, an original and most valuable work.”—Tablet, July 3¢ 
“A work of which no man who ever read one page left any cher page unread.”— Edinburgh Review, 
n1 vol. » a 10s. 6d 
SELECTIONS from the "KUR N, commonly called in England the 
Koran, with an interwoven Commenta: gine from the Arahbie, methodically arranged, and 
illustrated by Notes, chiefly from Sale’s Sdition ; to which is prefixed an Introduction, taken from 
Sale’s preliminary Discourse, with corrections and additions. By EDW. WILLIAM LANE, Author 
os. Fa Manners and Customs of the Modern Exyptians,’ and Translator of * The Thousand and Oue 
Nig 
n 1 vol. 12mo, 3¢, 
INITIA LATINA, a Guide" to Latin for Beginners. By the Rey. J. 
EDWARKDS, King’s College, and W. CROSS, Queen's College, Cambrid, 
“Notwithstanding the many other * Collectanea Sententiie, and ‘ Belectuses’ used at Schools, ve 
consider this the most serviceable that a yet issued from “9 press.” —Mirror, 
n 2 vols, 12mo, 3s. 
ORAL EXERCISES for BEG INN ERS j in LATIN COMPOSITION, 
| with a Hand-Book to ditto, by the above Authors, intended panion to the * Initia Latina’ 


8, NSCRIT.—In 1 vol. 4to. 1 
THE HITOPADESA— The FIRST BOOK, - MITRA-LABHA.—The 
| Sanscrit Text, withan ANALYTICAL GLOSSARY, Sanscrit and English, showing the Construction 
ae as the Signification of the words, By Professor F. JOHN SON, of the East India Collage, 
ileybury. 
Professor Wilson’s Sanscrit Grammar, 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. 400 pp. 
Ballantyne’s Catechism of Sanscrit Grammar, Is. 
Catechism of Persian Grammar, 1s. 
~— Grammar of Hindoostanee, royal 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Selections, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
— Hindoostanee Conversations, 3s. 
These Works form a complete course of instruction. 
ABIC.—In 4to., beautifully bound in embossed leather, price 10s, Gd. 

THE KORAN.ARAB 31C.—This edition is beautifully printed with the 
points, on hot-pressed paper. Edited by FLUGEL. The London price for the edition on common 
| paper has hitherto been sus, 
| In 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 1s. ‘i 
MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYD'S NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
from CAUNPOOR to the BORENDO PASS in the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, via os 

G 


| Agra, Delhi, and Sirhind. With Captain erard’s Account of an attempt to penetrate 
Bekhur to Garoo, and the Lake een &e. 4 With ‘Maps. Edited by GEORGE — 

“A more valuable and engaging work we would strive in vain at this moment to name among 
recent mass of new books....'The Major writes, not only as a Christian should do, but like . tas 
culation. We are pleased to find his sentiments as healthy as they are elegant and elevated.”~ 








n 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, with large original Map. 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER GERARD'S ACCOUNT. of KOONAWUR 
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REVIEWS 


The World Surveyed in the XIXth Century ; 
or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Ex- 
oratory Expeditions, (undertaken chiefly by 
Command of Foreign Governments.) ‘Trans- 
lated and (where necessary) Abridged by W. 
PD. Cooley. Vol. I.—‘ Parrot’s Journey to 

Ararat.’ Longman & Co. 

Tue plan of this work we have before taken 
occasion tocommend. It has, indeed, two great 
and obvious advantages. In the first place, the 
narrative style must always be more interesting 
than the merely descriptive; and, in the next, 
the express subject of any particular volume 
must receive more justice than it could hope for 
in any treatise of general geography. In both 
respects it must form an admirable companion 
to such general treatises, which it is by no means 
intended to supersede, but to amplify, explain 
and illustrate. To such works, therefore, as 
Malte-Brun (improved by succeeding editors), 
the addition of this companion cannot fail to 
constitute a complete body of geography, so far 
as — the countries and objects to be “sur- 
veyed. 

Hardly # subject eould have been selected 
more stirring in its character than “a journey to 
Ararat.” Held in equal veneration by Jew, 
Christian and Mohammedan, and regarded with 
superstitious feelings even by the Pagan, that 
mountain has always enjoyed a degree of cele- 
brity denied to every other. Sinai and Horeb 
and Tabor may have excited holier musings ; 
but Ararat “the mysterious,”—Ararat, which 
human foot had not trod after the restorer of our 
race, and which, in the popular opinion, no 
human foot would be permitted to tread till the 
consummation of all things,—Ararat the holy, 
which winged cherubim protected against the 
sacrilegious approach of mortals, and which 
patriarchs only were permitted to revisit,— 
appeared in many respects an object of curiosity 
4s unique as it was exciting. In vain had tra- 
veller after traveller, from Marco Polo (if our 
memory do not mislead us) to Klaproth and 
Porter, looked and longed to know somethin 
certain concerning the holy summit. Its couleal 
shape, its abrupt rises, protected by its everlast- 
ing ice and snow, seemed obstacles too formidable 
to be overcome by anybody, unless, indeed, by 
some Asiatic Green, who might hover about 
what he could not dare to touch. 

This enthusiasm was shared by Dr. Friedrich 
Parrot, Professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
University of Dorpat, in Livonia. In 1811 he had 
accompanied Von Engelhart in a tour through 
the Crimea and the Caucasus; and one day, 
while on the summit of the Kasbeg, he had 
descried, or fancied he had descried, through a 
sudden breach in the distant clouds, the snowy 
crown of Ararat. But at that time he feared 
to venture further. The domain on which the 
mountain stood, and, indeed, the whole of the 
intervening country, was in the power of the 
Persians, and perpetually infested by banditti. 
But the glimpse which he had then had of the 
spot had left behind it an impression which years 
only deepened. After the ee of Turkman- 
shai, in 1828, between Persia and Russia, when 
the boundary of the latter empire had been 
removed from the Araxes to the southern slope 
of the mountain,—when “the Imperial eagle 
waved over Ararat,”—the longing returned with 
augmented force, and he determined to proceed 
at his own expense. But Alexander, before 
whom the project was laid, and who entirely 
approved it, advanced the money necessary for 
a Imperial astronomer, Vassili Federov, and 





ordered a field-jager, or military guide, to accom- 
pany the expedition. Two medical students 
trom the University volunteered their gratuitous 
aid towards extending the bounds of botanical 
knowledge, and were accepted; and there was 
also a mineralogist, Von Behaghel von Ad- 
lerskron, the friend of Parrot,—in all, six indi- 
viduals. It is much to the Emperor’s honour 
that, on their return, he defrayed the entire 
expenses of the expedition, and conferred on 
the intrepid leader the order of St. Anne. 


It was in April, 1829, that the travellers left 
Dorpat. The season was rather late, considering 
that before they could reach their destination the 
scorching heat of the sun must have dried up 
the herbs which they were so anxious to collect. 
They reached New Cherkask on the 10th (22nd) 
of May. The vast plain on both sides of the 
Mancech, from that city to the Caspian, is inha- 
bited chiefly by the Kalmuk Tartars, who cling 
to their ancient creed and their ancient modes of 
life with a pertinacity rather surprising, consi- 
dering their frequent intercourse with civilized 
people. Respecting them our author has some 
particulars which are not generally known. It 
appears that no efforts can detach this singular 
people from their nomadic habits. ‘So great 
is their attachment,” says Mr. Parrot, “to a 
roving life, that I was assured by one of their 
priests that it would be looked upon as a sort of 
violation of religious principle if they were even 
to attempt to provide a supply of hay in summer, 
to secure their horses and oxen from the danger 
of perishing of hunger in the winter; because 
it would seem an approximation to habits to 
which their natural practices are too obstinately 
opposed.”” To them fixed habitations would be 
intolerable. Their delight is in the Kibitka, or 
portable house, which in a single hour may be 
removed from the waggon and erected by a 
couple of men. It is always circular, with a 
diameter of about seventeen feet, and a place in 
the centre for the fire, the smoke of which es- 
capes through a round hole in the roof. Their 
diet is sour or fermented milk, sour butter, and 
animal food, especially mutton; corn, herbs, 
vegetables and fruits would require cultivation, 
and consequently a fixed residence. _ For the 
first of these articles, and for cloth, salt, &c. 
they do sometimes exchange with the Russians ; 
and though they are always cheated in the bar- 
gain, they will not turn their attention to the 
production of such things. Industry in every 
shape they detest. To drive their cattle and 
flocks of sheep from winter to summer pastures, 
and vice versd, is exercise enough for them. In 
religion they are said by our author to be Buddh- 
ists; but this is impossible; their food, their 
habits prove that it is. All that can be meant 
is, that they were probably derived from the 
same stock as the modern votaries of that creed 
in India, and, consequently, that they hold some 
of the same tenets. They have others divergent 
enough from the genius of Buddhism. Thus, one 
of their gods, Sengir, they hold to be as high as 
any of the Buddhas ; and they assign him both an 
origin and attributes entirely incompatible with 
the creed. The truth is, that they have engrafted 
on their ancient religion some tenets, of which 
it would be difficult to say whether they have 
more affinity to Christianity or to the paganism 
aroundthem. They have a ritual of their own, 
or a language so ancient as to be wholly unin- 
telligible to the people,—perhaps also to the 
priests, who are very few in number. Their 
sacred books are said to have been derived from 
Mongolia or Thibet; but more probably, we 
think, from the north of Hindostan, or from the 
intervening region between it and Media. _ Itis 
much to be wished that a copy of these sacred 
books were taken and brought to England,—that 





some modern Anquetil du Perron would arise 
to do what learned societies, with all their wealth 
and influence, will not even attempt, viz.—to 
extend the bounds of our knowledge alike of 
ancient languages and creeds. We have long 
entertained an opinion that the discovery of two 
or three more links in the chain would render 
that knowledge so far complete as to place within 
our reach the mysterious inscriptions which, in 
Persia, at Babylon, and in other places, so pro- 
vokingly baffle our curiosity. The language of 
the sacred books in question probably bears some 
affinity with one or other of those remarkable 
tongues, the Zend and the Pehlivi. But, alas! 
until more attention is paid to the sacred lan- 
guage of Buddha, the connecting link between 
the Sanscrit and the ancient languages of Persia 
and Media, we can hope for no farther progress 
in this most interesting and most important de- 
partment of knowledge ;—interesting both in 
itself and in its relations with kindred subjects, 
and important from the light it must necessarily 
throw on ancient history. 

Returning to the religion of the Kalmuks, 
we may perceive that some of their tenets, like 
those of the Indian Buddhists, are ‘essentially 
atheistical. The material world, according to 
them, has proceeded, not from an Almighty 
Creator, but from an incomprehensible abstrac- 
tion, space without bounds,—a kindred principle, 
be it observed, with that of the ancient Medes, 
from which Ormuzd, and Ahriman, and a portion 
of the higher universe directly emanated, viz. 
time without bounds. The only deity worthy of 
mention is the Buddha for the time being; and 
for this dignity he is indebted to no extrinsic 
influence, to no supernatural power, but to his 
own efforts, his own virtue. But it is evident 
that this people are immeasurably inferior to 
their Indian brethren in the knowledge and 

ractice of religious dogmas: they have yet to 
ham, or they have forgotten, the elementary 
principles. Nor can this surprise us. fas | 
receive no instruction;—they have, indeed, 
nobody to instruct them, since their priests are 
so few and so ignorant; and their temples (each 
merely a large kibitka) are too small to accom- 
modate a tithe of the number that might attend 
on great festival occasions. The following is 
Mr. Parrot’s description of one :— 

“ Here, hanga number of distorted representations 
of their divinities on the walls; there, is reverentially 
preserved a brazen idol, cast for their principal god, 
who is generally represented as a female, like many 
others among them, and often with four or six arms, 
and similar hideous deformities of shape. In another 
place lie piled in chests their sacred writings, obtained 
from Mongolia or Tibet, and which are intelligible 
or rather legible, to none but the initiated ; that is to 
say, their high priest or lama, and the officiating 
minister or gellong. Their religious service, too, 


judging from what I had an opportunity of observing, 


is in no respect more elevating. The priests seat 
themselves in the kibitka, with their legs bent under 
them, and the soles of their feet turned upwards, or, 
as the Mongolians express it, in sceptre-fashion, so as 
to be ranged in two lines opposite to each other from 
the entrance. In this posture they remain, as im- 
movable as statues, and chant or sing their prayers 
on a sort of rosary, interrupted from time to time by 
the harsh discordant tones of a peculiar kind of 
brazen cornets, accompanied with the clang of kettle- 
drums and cymbals, and the deep but clear bass notes 
of two straight wooden trumpets, six feet long; which 
latter, however, I only saw introduced in the elegant 
stone church built at Astrakhan, by the Kalmuk 
chief whom I have already mentioned. As for the 
laity of even the same khatun only taking a part in 
the daily worship of their gods, they are effectually 
precluded from that, by the smallness of the kibitka 
in which it is performed; much less can the inmates 
of those khatuns which are six or twelve miles dis- 
tant, catch the sound even of the music. They con- 
tent themselyes with the assurance that the lamas and 
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gellongs are offering up their prayers enjoined by 
their ritual for the welfare of the Kalmuk commu- 
nity. As the constitution of their church teaches no 
distinction between Sundays and weekdays, their 
prayers are limited to a short formula, which they 
repeat as a sort of charm or spell upon every important 
occurrence, and without any very clear conception of 
its import.” 

Like Pallas,,and most other travellers into 
these level regions, our author is of opinion that 
there formerly existed, north of the Caucasus, a 
communication between the Euxine and the 
Caspian. Since his return, as our readers know, 
a trigonometrical levelling between the two seas 
has been effected, by the orders of the Russian 
government, and with much care, since the ope- 
rations were protracted to a year and half, by the 
most competent scientific menin the empire. The 
result is a statement that the waters of the Cas- 
ee are eighty-three and a half English feet 

elow those of the Euxine. A recent French 
traveller in the same steppes (M. Hommaire de 
Hell) reduces the depression to about sixty feet ; 
but more confidence will probably be placed in 
the accuracy of the Russian mathematicians, 
selected as they were by the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, at St. Petersburgh, than in that of 
any isolated individual, whatever his merits. 
How far the ascertainment of the level in ques- 
tion may affect the theory of a permanent com- 
munication between the two seas, at some ante- 
rior period of the world, we shall not take upon 
ourselves to decide. But we may observe that, 
if such-a communication existed, either the area 
of the Caspian must have been of-much greater 
extent than it now is, or there must have been an 
outletsomewhere for the superabundant waters re- 
ceived from the Black Sea. We have no histori- 
cal records to establish the former position, which 
indeed is opposed to them so far as we have yet 
discovered them; and history is equally silent 


as to the issue of any mighty river from that 


vast inland sea, Had Mr. Parrot been able to 
prosecute his inquiries, as he had fully resolved 
to do, in that direction, he would, no doubt, have 
favoured us with some opinions on the subject ; 
but he was compelled to deviate from his in- 
tended route by the intelligence that robbers, 
formidable from their numbers, abounded in the 
steppes. 
the Caucasus, the passage of which had also its 
dangers of the same kind, and which nobody 
should attempt to traverse without a military 
escort, 

Our author says little of the passage itself 
through the defiles of the Caucasus; of the ro- 
mantic villages and robber holds which tower 
on high amidst these Alpine solitudes,—of the 
chilling gloom of the dark ravines,—or of the 
roar of the mountain streams, especially the 
Terek, the only sound except that made by the 
horses’ feet, or by the screaming of the birds of 
prey, that disturbs the repose of nature. The 
southern slope of the chain he admired much 
more than the northern: it is much warmer and 
more fertile, but is no less subject to plunder, 
except in the fortified places. He descried 
several ruins, especially (as they appeared to him) 
of churches and of hill forts, with their towers 
and outworks; but, traveller-like, he was in too 
great a hurry to do more than cast a hasty 
glance at them. He thinks that many a relic 
of the classic ages might be found amongst these 
ruins,—perhaps some inscriptions to lessen the 
mystery which hangs over them. Probably the 
hill forts were the work of the Georgian kings, 
at an ancient period of the monarchy; and the 
churches (embattled for greater security against 
the lawless tribes in the neighbourhood) of the 
earlier Christian bishops. With Tiflis he is 
much disappointed. Without rivers or trees in 
its vicinity, seated amidst barren mountains 
which concentrate the solar rays, and exposed 


He, therefore, hastily turned towards | 
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| to the fiery blasts of summer, which are said to 


produce certain endemic diseases, it has un- 
doubtedly little to recommend it beyond the 
prestige surrounding its antiquity, and relating 
to a country, the history of which is so little 
known. The Georgians themselves are dis- 
tinguished for personal comeliness, the females 
often for surpassing beauty; but, unhappily, 
this advantage is more than counterbalanced by 
their inveterate bad habits. The men pass their 
time in idleness or viciousness, without the 
slightest taste for any thing useful; the women 
are universally licentious. But there is some 
hope for the future. The country cannot long 
remain in contact with Europeans, without 
learning at least the value of external decency ; 
but the progress towards virtue will be slow. 
The Russian adventurers, who yearly resort to 
the province, are not likely, we fear, to aid in 
the regeneration of the people. Mr. Parrot, 
indeed, tells proudly of the benefits that must 
result from the Russian connexion : he tells us 
that the time is near when “the streams poured 
over the land from the pure fountains of an 
exalted beneficence, shall be no more wanted in 
the ungenial soil of selfishness and hardness of 

eart,”—when the wielder of the Russian 
sceptre “will be richly indemnified for the 
enormous sacrifices made for Georgia, by the 
blessings of a prosperous nation.” The Ethiop 
may, for anything we know, cleanse his skin, 
as soon as a Russian government (less blame, 
however, to the sovereign than to his subordi- 
nates) change its nature; but events will do 
what is wanting. Schools will, no doubt, be es- 
tablished in the country (at present reading and 
writing are unknown), and civilization will then 
spring forward with a rapidity proportioned to 
its past neglect. 

When our author reached Tiflis, he learned 
that the plague had broken out in Erivan and 
the neighbouring villages directly in the route 
to Ararat, and had proved very destructive. To 
wait until its fury should subside was his most 
prudent course ; and accordingly during more 
than two months he was able to make some 
useful observations on the weather, and on the 
habits of the people. The heat was sometimes 
oppressive in July and August,—the thermo- 
meter frequently exceeding 90° of Fahr.,—not 
at noon-day merely, but at mid-night. The 
sultry nights indeed are the worst enemies a 
stranger has to encounter. During the same 
delay, Mr. Parrot made an excursion into the 
neighbouring province of Kakheti, under a 
military escort. He found the inhabitants, like 
most of the Georgians, too much addicted to 
wine: a Georgian, it is said, of the right Trojan 
sort, has no great difficulty in dispatching as 
much strong wine as would fill ten of our bottles. 
It is somewhat singular that the agriculturists 
use a plough very similar in construction to that 
adopted by the French peasantry from Lyons to 
the Mediterranean. In other respects this most 
necessary of arts is in a low state. As the 
traveller proceeds in their mountainous regions, 
he may from time to time discern the robber 
fastnesses, made to accommodate sometimes not 
merely scores, but hundreds. From their inac- 
cessible position (inaccessible to considerable 
bodies of men), and from the want of heavy 
artillery, they are never seriously assailed. Nor 
while in them can the robbers do any mischief, 
—the region around presenting no harvest for 
the exercise of their profession. They serve 
merely as places of refuge when hotly pursued, 
and as more permanent abodes in the wet and 
wintry season. 

Mr. Parrot took his departure from Tiflis on 
the Ist of September. At one part of the valley 
of the Araxes, while encamped some twenty-four 
miles from Echmiadzin, on the plains where the 





Greeks and the Sassanides so often contended 
for empire, and where in more recent times th 
Crescent and the Cross have so often strug led 
for the possession of Erivan, and within sight of 
the Holy Mountain, our traveller can no longe 
restrain his enthusiasm, or at least those soles 
musings suitable to the scene and the recollec. 
tions which it inspired. Echmiadzin contains 
riches always tempting to the cupidity of the 
Persian rulers. But these rulers have not acted 
so blindly as the Turks would have done, Satis. 
fied, from time to time, with exacting heayy 
contributions from the resident patriarch, arch. 
bishops, and archimandrites, they have, gene. 
rally left untouched thetreasures connected with 
the service of the’altar. In other respects, they 
have shown great policy. Thus they have cop. 
nived at the breeding of hogs within the holy 
precincts (the monastery, gardens, cathedral 
outbuildings, &c. are cuneueled by a high wall, 
a mile and a half in circumference), and the 
monks, on their part, have been careful not to 
offend Mohammedan bigotry, by allowing the 
animals to appear outside the enclosure. But 
in their conformity to the wishes of their masters, 
these holy men went much further—so far 
when absent from the monastery, as to assume 
the very garb of the Turks or Persians, and to 
be mistaken for them. They have, indeed, 
learned the wisdom of the serpent. There js 
now no longer a necessity for such precautions 
in the immediate vicinity of Echmiadzin—the 
Russians being the lords of the ascendant; but 
frequentjourneys being necessary to the churches 
of that communion in every part of Asia Minor, 
and even to Constantinople, the disguise is still 
adopted beyond the confines of the Russian and 
Persian empires. In Persia itself, no such dis- 
guise is necessary. Their churches, and pm- 
cessions of the clergy in full costume, are openly 
tolerated. The Persian commander-in-chief, at 
the time of Mr. Parrot’s arrival in Armenia, 
Hussein Khan, encouraged the sustentation of 
the churches, which he sometimes attended 
himself with every appearance of devotion. Nor 
was he alone in such political acts of respect to 
the Christian worship. Even the terrible Shah 
Abbas hung a costly lamp in the Cathedral of 
Echmiadzin, and there it is at the present day. 
Shah Sada too was never known to enter a Chris 
tian church without leaving his slippers at the 
door, and having a rich carpet spread for him, 
just as if he were present in the mosque. And we 
all know with what readiness the late Futteh Ali, 
at the request of Sir Gore Ouseley, published 
his famous edict in favour of a version of the 
New Testament into the vernacular tongue of 
his people. These acts of liberality, whatever 
the motive, contrast nobly with the wretched 
bigotry of the Turks. By many authors (and 
Mr. Parrot among the number,) who follow 
Tavernier, such liberality is ascribed to some- 
thing superior in the sectaries of Omar, over 
those of Ali. But the comparison is not just; 
for the Moors of Africa, who are of the same 
sect as the Persians, are a hundred times more 
intolerant towards the Christians than the Turks 
themselves. Pa: 
Our author entered the walls of Echmiadzin 
on the evening of September the 8th, and pro- 
ceeded with his letter of introduction to the 
Archimandrite Joseph, by whom he, and his 
companions, were hospitably received, and for 
some days entertained. And it is but justice to 
observe, that the other ecclesiastics were equally 
ready to make his abode comfortable. He had, 
therefore, sufficient time to admire the extent of 
the enclosure, andits accommodations. The eccle- 
siastics, all but a few aged archbishops, and the 
patriarch himself, take their meals, which are 
said to be frugal, in the grand refectory together. 
There is a market in one part, attended by 
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the inhabitants of the neighbouring village of 
Vagarshabad—not so much for food, as for 
the manufactures ~~ to the establishment. 
Workmen, too, from the same village are often 
busily employed during the day; but they do 
not sleep Within the precincts. In the centre 
of the enclosure 1s the grand church, or me- 
tropolitan see of the Armenians. Its architec- 
ture is poor enou h; but it is massive, large, 
and rich, especially in relics, which, like Sir 
Jobn Chardin and Tournefort, our author is at 
some pains to describe. The patriarch, whose 
name was Ephrem, signified the pleasure which 
he should have in receiving a visit from the 
strangers; and the day following their arrival, 
they repaired to his abode. They were shown 
into a dreary upper room, having no furniture 
but two rows of seats —— to each other. 
There sat the Catholikos himself, with the arch- 
bishops and archimandrites below him, to the 
right and left. He was ninety-three years of 
ce, had travelled much—as far even as India, 
and had obtained no little reputation. But learn- 
ing is at a low ebb among these monks. With 
three exceptions, they understand no language 
of Europe. These — were, the libra- 
rian, the Archimandrite Manuel, and the young 
deacon Abovian, destined to ascend Ararat 
with our author; and even their acquirements 
extended only to some knowledge of the Russian 
language. Of the ancient languages, not one 
in the community had the slightest knowledge ; 
but, doubtless, they must have had some ac- 
quaintance with the Persian and Turkish. Nor 
didthefraternity take any interestin the education 
of the young. Therewas a school-room indeed, 
but neither teacher nor pupil; just as there was 
a library which few entered. Yet they have 
some ancient MSS. of great historical value. 
The origin of the nation is carried back to Haigh, 
an immediate descendant of Japhet, who, at the 
confusion of tongues, journeyed into these 
regions, and became the founder of the mon- 
archy; while his four brothers were the pro- 
genitors of the Georgian and Caucasian tribes. 

In another notice, we shall detail the interest- 
ing adventures of Mr. Parrot and his companions 
during the three attempts to ascend Ararat—the 
last only being successful. 





Memoir of the last Archbishop of Tuam. By 
the Rev. J. D’Arcy Sirr, D.D. Dublin, Curry; 
London, Longman & Co. 

Archbishop Trench was, for many years, the 

leader of what is usually called the evangelical 

party in the Irish Church, and his history, both 
private and public, is unfortunately blended with 
the many irritating controversies which still per- 
plex and harass the Protestants of Ireland. His 
conduct on the trial of Queen Caroline, when 
he headed the opposition to the divorce clause, 
aad thus became a chief agent in the defeat of 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties, won for him 

a high character in England as a prelate of 

integrity and intelligence, while his munificent 

charities in Ireland and his personal attention 
to the wants of the poor of his diocese, were 
rewarded by the gratitude and respect of all 
religious denominations. Even those who most 
disapproved. of the patronage and encourage- 
ment which he gave to the very doubtful policy 
ofthe movement, known as the New Reforma- 
tion, never disputed the purity of his motives ; 
they believed that his wishes took the shape of 
opes, and that he accepted, as a fact, what he 
tarnestly desired to find true. Bonum virum 
facile dixeris ; magnum libenter. His biogra- 
pher, a zealous disciple of the same theological 
school, has made the ponderous volume before 

Us, a most controversial history of controversies ; 

and we are, therefore, unwilling to enter, at any 

tngth, into an examination of its contents, We 





must, however, protest against Dr. Sirr’s impu- 
tations of dishonest motive, or want of sound 
principle, which he deals out rather recklessly 
upon all who happen to differ from his peculiar 
views. This is offensively the case in the ac- 
counts he has given of the Bible controversy, 
the Second Reformation, the Irish Society, the 
Church Reform Bill, the Board of National 
Education and the Achill Mission. We know 
that on these subjects good men have differed ; 
and Dr. Sirr may be assured that uncharitable 
vituperation is more likely to injure than to serve 
the side he advocates, and that vehemence of 
assertion can only pass with partizans forstrength 
of argument. 

The plan for educating the Irish through the 
medium of their native language has always 
appeared to us impolitic. Not merely does a 
difference of language preserve a palpable dis- 
tinction of race, which it would be desirable to 
have effaced in an unitéd empire, but the Irish 
language itself, having remained unimproved 
for centuries, is an imperfect and inadequate 
instrument for conveying the ideas of modern 
civilization. It is a language virtually without 
a literature; and though some enthusiastic Irish- 
men have dreamed about creating a literature 
in their native tongue, we believe that their 
practical efforts have been confined to the pro- 
duction of a few songs, some original and some 
translated. It was a still greater error to sup- 
pose that preaching in the Irish language ala 
facilitate the spread of the reformed doctrines ; 
when a language has once been associated with 
any form of religion, the principles and prac- 
tices of the creed embody themselves in the 
structure of the language, and phrases of ordi- 
nary use suggest, more or less remotely, a doc- 
trine or a precept. This is one of the chief 
difficulties which our, missionaries have to en- 
counter in the conversion of the heathen, and 
there are many of them thoroughly convinced 
that Christian instruction can be adequately 
conveyed only through the medium of a Chris- 
tianized language. The Irish Society has un- 
deniably proved to be an expensive failure, 
not as Dr. Sirr hints, through the misconduct of 
individuals, but because its object and its means 
were alike preposterous. Mr. Nangle’s fantastic 
proceedings in Achill have lost all interest; the 
farce has been too long continued, the demands 
on credulity have been too extravagant, the 
recent proposal to erect a college for converted 
Roman Catholic priests was too great a stretch 
of the bow, and the delusion is sinking into 
insignificance. 

We turn to another subject on which we are 
anxious to say a few words, National Education. 
The opposition of the established clergy to that 
system displays more of the a y with 
which men adhere to a point of honour, than the 
consistency which belongs to principle. Men 
cannot always obtain that which is most desir- 
able, but they must not, therefore, reject what 
is practicable. If the late Archbishop of Tuam 
had acted on the principles which led him to 
adhere to the Bible Society after the primate 
had withdrawn, he must have become an ad- 
herent of the National Board. But in treating 
with Protestant dissenters, he looked to the im- 
portance of the points in which they agreed with 
the Anglican Church; while in dealing with 
Roman Catholics, he narrowed his views to the 
mere survey of differences. We wish that Irish- 
men could once be persuaded to compare the 
amount of agreement between their churches, 
for then the amount of differences would sink 
into comparative insignificance. Archbishop 
Trench was too long a patron of controversy to 
adopt this course; and while we desire to have 
the memory of his virtues and his charities per- 
petuated in his diocese, we should rejoice to 





hear that his missionary schemes had sunk into 
oblivion. 





Travels in North America; with Geological 
Observations on the United States, Canada 
and Nova Scotia. By Charles Lyell, Esq. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. Murray. 


America, as the destined theatre on which so 
large a portion of civilized society must even- 
tually be located, and as the spot to which so 
many in Europe are looking forward as their 
home and their grave, must constantly possess 
an increasing interest in the Old World. It is 
this which makes the European anticipate with 
anxiety every new work on America, and which 
leads him to the sedulous study of every page 
that is written about it. America, too, is an 
ever fresh source of interest, from the fact, that 
its population increases so rapidly, and its re- 
sources develope so unexpectedly, that every 
fresh work embraces some entirely new subjects. 
Forests have been cleared, railroads have been 
formed, cities have risen, and large populations 
have changed their characters alk relations, 
between the period of the publication of two 
books, though they should follow each other as 
quickly as the volumes of Miss Martineau and 
Mr. Lyell. 

Although so many works have been written 
on America, not any of these have been the 
productions of men of science; and this is a 
feature which gives peculiar interest to the 
volumes before us. Ladies of fashion, sailors, 
political economists, novelists, divines, whigs and 
tories have all given us their opinions of America, 
and regarded its inhabitants from their own 
peculiar points of view. Each has crossed the 
Atlantic with his European prejudices and his 
own ideal standard of what a nation ought to 
be, and gauged the United States accordingly ; 
and the consequence has been, that the nation 
is more or less at fault as it comes up to, or falls 
short of these standards. Comparatively few 
have gone to America resolved to observe its 
state of society and its institutions as necessary 
results of certain circumstances acting on man, 
and prepared to point out the relation of cause 
and effect in the spirit of philanthropy and love 
of truth. The object of Mr. Lyell in his visit 
to America does not appear to have been so much 
the study of its inhabitants and institutions, as 
the solid earth on which they rest; nevertheless, 
his observations and remarks on the former are 
not few, and are not wanting in that candour 
and freedom from prejudice which make usregret 
that they are not more numerous. Although to 
the mass of readers the geology of America may 
possess less interest than its people, it is not 
unimportant in a social point of view; for upon 
its physical character, and the composition of 
the rocks of which it is composed, must its future 
greatness and fitness to be the abode of civilized 
man depend. 

The work of Mr. Lyell consists of a journal 
in which he recorded his remarks on wheheoes 
objects occurred to him in his travels, whether 
of scientific or general interest. Although much 
of it is occupied with geological excursions and 
opinions, the details worked out by the author 
have been given to the world in the form of 
papers to the various geological societies and 
journals of this country and America. He 
sailed from Liverpool for Boston, U.S., on the 
20th of July, 1841, in the steam-ship Acadia, 
making between 220 and 230 miles a day. 
curious natural phenomenon arrested attention 
on the voyage :— 

“ After the monotony of a week spent on the open 
sea, We were amused when we came near the great 
banks which extend from the southern point of 
Newfoundland, by the rapid passage of the steamer 
through alternate belts of stationary fog and clear 
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spaces warmed and lighted up with bright sunshine. 
Looking at the dense fog from the intermediate 
sunny regions, we could hardly be persuaded that 
we were not beholding land, so distinct and well- 
defined was its outline, and such the varieties of 
light and shade, that some of our Canadian fellow- 
passengers compared it to the patches of cleared and 
uncleared country on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence. These fogs are caused by the meeting, over the 
great banks, of the warm waters of the gulf stream 
flowing from the south, and colder currents, often 
charged with floating ice, from the north, by which 


very opposite states in the relative temperature of the | 


sea and atmosphere are produced in spaces closely 
contiguous. In places where the sea is warmer 
than the air, fogs are generated.” 


Having reached Boston, he only remained a 
few days, and passed on to Hudson and Albany, 
on his way to Lake Ontario and the Falls of 
Niagara. This celebrated natural object had a 
deep interest for the geologist :— 


“We first came in sight of the Falls of Niagara 
when they were about three miles distant. The 
sun was shining full upon them—no building in 
view—nothing but the green wood, the falling water, 
and the whitefoam. At that moment they appeared 
to me more beautiful than I had expected, and less 
grand ; but after several days, when I had enjoyed a 
nearer view of the two cataracts, had listened to their 
thundering sound, and gazed on them for hours from 
above and below, and had watched the river foaming 
over the rapids, then plunging headlong into the 
dark pool,—and when I had explored the delightful 
island which divides the falls, where the solitude of 
the ancient forest is still unbroken, I at last learned 
by degrees to comprehend the wonders of the 
scene, and to feel its full magnificence. Early 
in the morning after our arrival, I saw from 
the window of our hotel, on the American side, a 
long train of white vapoury clouds hanging over the 
deep chasm below the falls. They were slightly 
tinted by the rays of the rising sun, and blown slowly 
northwards by a gentle breeze from the pool below 
the cataract, which was itself invisible from this point 
of view. No fog was rising from the ground, the 
sky was clear above; and as the day advanced, and 
the air grew warm, the vapours all disappeared. 
This scene reminded me of my first view of Mount 
Etna from Catania, at sunrise in the autumn of 1828, 
when I saw dense volumes of steam issuing from the 
summit of the highest crater in a clear blue sky, 
which, at the height of more than two miles above 
the sea, assumed at once the usual shape and hues of 
clouds in the upper atmosphere. These,too, vanished 
before noon, as soon as the sun’s heat increased. 
Etna presents us not merely with an image of the 
power of subterranean heat, but a record also of the 
vast period of time during which that power has 
been exerted. A majestic mountain has been pro- 
duced by volcanic action, yet the time of which the 
volcano forms the register, however vast, is found by 
the geologist to be of inconsiderable amount, even in 
the modern annals of the earth’s history. In like 
manner, the Falls of Niagara teach us not merely to 
appreciate the power of moving water, but furnish 
us at the same time with data for estimating the 
enormous lapse of ages during which that force has 
operated. A deep and long ravine has been ex- 
cavated, and the river has required ages to accomplish 
the task, yet the same region affords evidence that 
the sum of these ages is as nothing, and as the work 
of yesterday, when compared to the antecedent 
periods, of which there are monuments in the same 
district.” 


The first volume is illustrated with a coloured 
drawing of the Falls, and the author proceeds to 
examine the question of,‘ Whether the Falls were 
once situated seven miles farther north?” He 


concludes that they were, and that the progress | 


they have made in their retrograde course is 
about one foot in the year, ‘in which case 35,000 
years would have been required for the retreat 
of the Falls from the escarpment at Queenston 
to their present site, if we could assume that 
their retrograde movement had been uniform 
throughout.” But, as this is uncertain, the above 
period is only conjectural. He then proceeds 








toexamine the question of the origin of the Falls, 
and attributes it to the successive submergence 
and re-emergence of the Canadian lake district, 
and valley of the St. Lawrence, and makes some 
observations on the enormous periods of time 
which have elapsed during the developement of 
the phenomena alluded to. He thus concludes : 

*“ But, however much we may enlarge our ideas of 
the time which has elapsed since the Niagara first 
began to drain the waters of the upper lakes, we have 
seen that this period was one only of a series, all be- 
longing to the present zoological epoch ; or that in 
which the living testaceous fauna, whether freshwater 
or marine, had already come into being. If such 
events can take place while the zoology of the earth 
remains almost stationary and unaltered, what ages 


| may not be comprehended in those successive tertiary 
| periods during which the Flora and Fauna of the 
| globe have been almost entirely changed. 


Yet how 
subordinate a place in the long calendar of geological 
chronology do the successive tertiary periods them- 
selves occupy! How much more enormous a dura- 
tion must we assign to many antecedent revolutions 
of the earth and its inhabitants! No analogy can be 
found in the natural world to the immense scale of 
these divisions of past time, unless we contemplate 
the celestial spaces which have been measured by 
the astronomer. Some of the nearest of these within 
the limits of the solar system, as, for example, the 
orbits of the planets, are reckoned by hundreds of 
millions of miles, which the imagination in vain en- 
deavours to grasp. Yet one of these spaces, such as 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit, is regarded asa 
mere unit, a mere infinitesimal fraction of the dis- 
tance which separates our sun from the nearest star. 
By pursuing still farther the same investigations, we 
learn that there are luminous clouds, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable by the naked eye, but resolvable by the 
telescope into clusters of stars, which are so much 
more remote, that the interval between our sun and 
Sirius may be but a fraction of this larger distance. 
To regions of space of this higher order in point of 
magnitude, we may probably compare such an inter- 
val of time as that which divides the human epoch 
from the origin of the coralline limestone over which 
the Niagara is precipitated at the Falls. Many have 
been the successive revolutions in organic life, and 
many the vicissitudes in the physical geography of 
the globe, and often has sea been converted into land, 
and land into sea, since that rock was formed. The 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalaya, have not only 
begun to exist as lofty mountain chains, but the solid 
materials of which they are composed have been 
slowly elaborated beneath the sea within the stu- 
pendous interval of ages here alluded to. The geo- 
logist may muse and speculate on these events until, 
filled with awe and admiration, he forgets the pre- 
sence of the mighty cataract itself, and no longer 
sees the rapid motion of its waters, nor hears their 
sound, as they fall into the deep abyss. But when- 
ever his thoughts are recalled to the present, the 
tone of his mind,—the sensations awakened in his 
soul, will be found to be in perfect harmony with 
the grandeur and beauty of the glorious scene which 
surrounds him.” 

From the Niagara, Mr. Lyell passed the 
northern frontier of Pennsylvania. At Bath he 
hired a private carriage for Corning. Although 
on the line of two railways, he looked in vain 
for the last town on the map. The fact was the 
town was only two years old, but already was 
the school-house finished, the spire of the 
Methodist church nearly complete, the Presby- 
terian one in the course of building, and the 
site of the Episcopalian decided on. Stumps 
of trees six feet high were still standing in the 
gardens and between the houses :— 

“T asked the landlord of the inn at Corning, who 
was very attentive to his guests, to find my coach- 
man. He immediately called out in his bar-room, 
‘Where is the gentleman that brought this man 
here?” A few days before, a farmer in New York 
had styled my wife ‘the woman,’ though he called 
his own daughters /adies, and would, I believe, have 
freely extended that title to their maid-servant. I 
was told of a witness in a late trial at Boston, who 
stated in evidence that ‘while he and another gen- 





tleman were shovelling up mud,’ &c. ; from which 
appears that the spirit of social equality has left . 
other signification to the terms ‘ gentleman’ ar 
‘lady’ but that of ‘ male and female individual,’ ” 

Having returned to Albany, he passed do 
the Hudson to New York, and from then os 
to Philadelphia. He did not find American 
travelling unpleasant ; when obliged to sit dow 
to dinner with the drivers of their vehicles ie 
was “invariably struck with the propriety a 
their manners, in which there wa 
without forwardness” :— 

“Travellers must make up their minds, in thig as 
in other countries, to fall in now and then with free 
and easy people. I am bound, however, to say that 
in the two most glaring instances of vulgar familiarity 
which we have experienced here, we found out that 
both the offenders had crossed the Atlantic only ten 
years before, and had risen rapidly from a humble 
station. Whatever good breeding exists here in the 
middle classes is certainly not of foreign importation: 
and John Bull, in particular, when out of humow 
with the manners of the Americans, is often uncon. 
sciously beholding his own image in the mirror, o 
comparing one class of society in the United States 
with another in his own country, which ought, from 
superior affluence and leisure, to exhibit a higher 
standard of refinement and intelligence.” 

He was pleased with Philadelphia :— 

* We next went by railway from New York to 
Philadelphia through the state of New Jersey, 
Large fields of maize, without the stumps of trees 
rising above the corn, and villas with neat flower. 
gardens, seemed a novelty to us after the eye had 
dwelt for so many hundreds of miles on native forests 
and new clearings. The streets of Philadelphia rival 
the finest Dutch towns in cleanliness, and the beau. 
tiful avenues of various kinds of trees afford a most 
welcome shade in summer. We were five days 
here, and every night there was an alarm of fire, 
usually a false one ; but the noise of the firemen was 
tremendous. At the head of the procession camea 
runner blowing a horn with a deep unearthly sound, 
next a long team of men (for no horses are employed) 
drawing a strong rope to which the ponderous engine 
was attached with a large bell at the top, ringing all the 
way ; next followed a mob, some with torches, others 
shouting loudly; and before they were half out of 
hearing, another engine follows with a like escort; 
the whole affair resembling a scene in Der Frieschut: 
or Robert le Diable, rather than an act in real life, 
It is, however, no sham, for these young men are 
ready to risk their lives in extinguishing a fire; and 
as ar apology for their disturbing the peace of the 
city when there was no cause, we were told ‘that 
the youth here require excitement!’ They manage 
these matters as effectively at Boston without 
turmoil.” 

From Philadelphia Mr. Lyell returned to 
Boston, where he had engaged to lecture, at the 
Lowell Institute. u 
are gratuitous to the public, and as such might 
not be expected to be so highly valued, 4,500 
tickets were issued, so that he was obliged to 
deliver the lecture of one day to another av- 
dience on the next, as the rooms of the Institu- 
tion would not hold the whole. The following 
remarks on this Institution and the cause of its 
prosperity, is well worthy serious consideration 
in this country :— 

“To obtain the services of eminent men engaged 
in original researches, for the delivery of systematic 
courses of lectures, is impossible without the com- 
mand of much larger funds than are usually devoted 
to this object. When it is stated that the fees a 
the Lowell Institute at Boston are on a scale more 
than three times higher than the remuneration 
awarded to the best literary and scientific publit 
lecturers in London, it will at first be thought hope 
less to endeavour to carry similar plans into exec 
tion in other large cities, whether at home or in the 
United States. In reality, however, the sum ™ 
queathed by the late Mr. John Lowell for bis 
foundation, though munificent, was by no meals 
enormous, not much exceeding 70,0001. whieh, a 
cording to the usual fate awaiting donations 
educational objects, would have been all swall 
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a ion of costly buildings, after which 
} eee weal be invited to aus the scanty 
ae of the ‘Committee of Taste,’ and the mer- 
yo architect, ‘reliquias Danatim atque immitis 
Achillei’ But in the present case, the testator pro- 


yided in his will that not a single dollar should be 


in brick and mortar, in consequence of which 
a spacious room was at once hired, and the 
intentions of the donor carried immediately into 
effect, without a year’s delay. If there be any 
gho imagine that a donation might be so splendid 
as to render an anti-building clause superfluous, let 
them remember the history of the Girard bequest in 
Philadelphia, Half a million sterling, with the 
express desire of the testator that the expenditure 
on architectural ornament should be moderate ! Yet 
this vast sum is so nearly consumed, that it is doubtful 
whether the remaining funds will suffice for the 
completion of the palace — splendid, indeed, but 
extremely ill-fitted for a school-house ! It is evident 
that when a passion so strong as that for building is 
to be resisted, total abstinence alone, as in the case 
of spirituous liquors, will prove an adequate safe- 

ard. In the ‘old country,’ the same fatal pro- 
pensity has stood in the way of all the most spirited 
efforts of modern times to establish and endow new 
institutions for the diffusion of knowledge. It is well 
known that the sum expended in the purchase of the 
ground, and in the erection of that part of University 
College, London, the exterior of which is nearly 
complete, exceeded 100,000/., one-third of which 
was spent on the portico and dome, or the purely 
ornamental, the rooms under the dome having 
remained useless, and not even fitted up at the ex- 
piration of fifteen years. When the professor of 
chemistry enquired for the chimney of his laboratory, 
he was informed that there was none, and to remove 
the defect, a flue was run up which encroached on a 
handsome staircase, and destroyed the symmetry of 
the architect's design. Still greater was the dismay 
of the anatomical professor on learning that his lec- 
ture-room was to conform to the classical model of 
an ancient theatre, designed for the recitation of 
Greek plays. Sir Charles Bell remarked, that an 
anatomical theatre, to be perfect, should approach as 
nearly as possible to the shape of a well, that every 
student might look down and see distinctly the sub- 
ject under demonstration. At a considerable cost 
the room was altered, so as to serve the ends for 
which it was wanted,” 


The factories at Lowell were next visited, and 
here, as every one before him had been, the 
geologist was highly delighted. Few children 
ate employed in these factories, and those under 
fifteen are compelled by law to go to school 
three months in the year. This regulation is 
seldom infringed, as the public sympathy for 
education is so great. The onal of Boston 
pay annually 30,000/. sterling for public instruc- 
tion in their city alone, whilst the sum raised by 
taxes for the wages of teachers in the State ex- 
ceeds 100,000/. sterling. Every district contain- 
ing fifty families is compelled to maintain one 
school. The Bible is allowed to be read in all, 
and parents and guardians are expected to teach 
their own children what they believe to be reli- 
gious truth. Mr. Lyell’s remarks on the causes 
of this are important :— 

“As there is no other region in Anglo-saxondom, 
containing 750,000 souls, where national education 

been carried so far, it is important to enquire to 
what combination of causes its success is mainly to 
beattributed. First, there is no class in want or 
extreme poverty here, partly because the facility of 
Migrating to the west, for those who are without 
employment, is so great, and also, in part, from the 
check to improvident marriages, created by the high 
standard of living to which the lowest workpeople 
aspire, a standard which education is raising higher 
and higher from day to day. Secondly, I have often 
heard politicians of opposite parties declare, that 
1s no safety for the republic, now that the 
electoral suffrage has been so much extended, unless 
every exertion is made to raise the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the masses, The fears enter- 
tained by the rich of the dangers of ignorance, is the 
only good result which I could discover tending to 


spent 


roviso, 





counterbalance the enormous preponderance of evil 
arising in the United States from so near an approach 
to universal suffrage. Thirdly, the political and 
social equality of all religious sects,—a blessing which 
the New Englanders do not owe to the American 
revolution, for it was fully recognised and enjoyed 
under the supremacy of the British crown. This 
equality tends to remove the greatest stumbling- 
block, still standing in the way of national instruction 
in Great Britain, where we allow one generation after 
another of the lower classes to grow up without being 
taught good morals, good behaviour, and the know- 
ledge of things useful and ornamental, because we 
cannot all agree as to the precise theological doctrines 
in which they are to be brought up. The religious 
toleration of the different sects towards each other in 
Massachusetts is, I fear, accompanied by as little 
Christian charity as at home, and families are often 
divided, and the best relations of private life dis- 
turbed, by the bitterness of sectarian dogmatism-and 
jealousy ; but, politically, all sects are ready to unite 
against the encroachments of any other, and a great 
degree of religious freedom is enjoyed, in consequence 
of there being no sect to which it is wngenteel to be- 
long, no consciences sorely tempted by ambition to 
conform to a more fashionable creed.” 

But the anxiety of the Americans for educa- 
tion is not confined to schools for children, but 
is seen in their University system. This system 
has been frequently condemned in no measured 
terms by persons from this country, and our 
own Universities held up as examples. We are 
glad therefore to have the candid opinion of a 
man like Mr. Lyell on this subject. He is an 
Oxford man, and was quite capable of con- 
trasting the English and American systems, 
The following is his account of one of the most 
flourishing Universities in the States :— 

“In Harvard College, Cambridge, near Boston, 
the best endowed university in the United States, 
there are thirty-two professors, each assisted by one 
or more tutors. Many of them are well known in 
the literary world as authors. Five only of the 
thirty-two were educated for the pulpit, three of 
whom are professors of divinity, one of ethics, and 
one of history. All the students are required to 
attend divine service in the churches to which they 
severally belong, but the divinity-school for profes- 
sional education is Unitarian. The pupils are exa- 
mined in the New Testament, also in Paley’s ‘ Evi- 
dences,’ and Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ The proportion of 
professors to students (about 400 in number) is far 
greater than that of college tutors in the English 
universities. The tutors of Harvard College may be 
compared, in some degree, to our private tutors, 
except that they are more under the direction of the 
professors, being selected by them from among the 
graduates, as the best scholars, and each is specially 
devoted to some one department of learning. These 
tutors, from whose number the professors are very 
commonly chosen, usually teach the freshmen, or 
first-year students, or prepare pupils for the pro- 
fessors’ lectures. Care is also bestowed on the classi- 
fication of the young men, according to their acquire- 
ments, talents, and tastes. To accomplish this object, 
the student, on entering, may offer to undergo an 
examination, and, if he succeeds, he may pass at 
once into the second, third, or fourth year’s class, 
the intermediate steps being dispensed with ; he may 
also choose certain subjects of study, which are re- 
garded as equivalents, or are exchangeable with 
others. Thus, in the four years of the regular 
academical course, a competent knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and of various branches of mathematics, is 
exacted from all; but, in regard to other subjects, 
such as moral philosophy, modern languages, che- 
mistry, mineralogy, and geology, some of them may 
be substituted for others, at the option of the pupil. 
There are public examinations at the end of every 
term for awarding honours or ascertaining the pro- 
ficiency of students ; who, if they have been negli- 
gent, are put back into a previous year’s class, the 
period of their degree being in that case deferred. 
Honours are obtainable for almost every subject 
taught by any professor ; but emulation is not relied 
upon as the chief inducement for study. After 
passing an examination for the fourth year’s class, 
the student can obtain the degree of Bachelor of 





Arts, and may enter the divinity, medical, or law 
schools.” 

Everywhere inquiries were made with regard 
to the English Universities, and for the benefit of 
his American readers, Mr. Lyell has given, from 
personal knowledge, an account of the system of 
education pursued in the University of Oxford. 
We commend these remarks, which occupy some 
forty pages of the present volume, to the atten- 
tion of our English readers. We have nowhere 
seen so accurate an account of the peculiarities 
of the English University system; and we can 
but admire the fearless and manly way in which 
Mr. Lyell has addressed himself to the exposure 
of the inefliciency, absurdity, and injustice of 
the present educational system at Oxford and 
Cambridge,—a system rather of hollow preten- 
sions than real advantages, in which enormous 
revenues are directed to the sealing the mouths 
of professors, the keeping down the number of 
students to the minimum, and offering a bonus to 
the indolence and immorality of its members. 

We shall recur to these volumes next week, 





History of Rome in its Transition from the Re- 
publican to the Monarchical Constitution— 
[ Geschichte Roms, §c.| By W.Drumann, 6 
vols. London, Nutt. 


Tuts is truly a German work—comprising six 
closely-printed volumes, garnished with innu- 
merable references to authorities, and all concern- 
ing Pompey, Cesar, Cicero, and their contem- 
poraries. To us, one of its most interesting 
features is found in its minute analysis of Tully’s 
life and character. ‘I did not wish to avoid 
difficulties,” says the author, very truly, in his 
preface ; for he has explored all the notices to be 
found in Roman literature of the principal cha- 
racters developed during Rome’s transitionary 
~~ His account of Cicero, which, of course, 
1as been compiled chiefly from the scattered 
notices in the great orator’s own writings, has 
been censured by certain critics as too unfavour- 
able; but he fairly demands that it be met by 
historical investigation or not atall. Some have 
expressed a fear lest his work should detract 
from the admiration of young readers of Cicero: 
we have little apprehension of this result as to 
young classical students in England; but with 
such considerations the historian has nothing to 
do. Itis his duty to palliate nothing, but “to 
expose fairly the whole life of the man, his whole 
existence as manifested in his words and his 
deeds.”” On this principle, Professor Drumann 
has brought together the events of Cicero’s ca- 
reer, and finds that he cannot make of them that 
consistent whole, into which the sayings and 
doings of every honest man resolve themselves. 
Failing to do this, he challenges those who are 
discontented with such a result either to produce 
new materials (which would not be very easily 
done), or to combine his own collections, if they 
can, into a more favourable tout ensemble. Let 
all copious writers and busy public men take 
care of themselves and their papers, if they are 
to fall into the hands of some Professor Drumann 
two thousand years hence, and be estimated on 
the stern principle— 
Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. 

From a work of such copious and minutely- 
treated materials, it is not easy to cull any brief 
specimen as illustrative of its style. Though 
unambitious of effect and stated with simplicity, 
the researches of our author present to us the 
leading characters of the transitionary times with 
vivid reality. This is owing to his attention to 
little things. He seems almost to have forgotten, 
—during the composition of his work, he has been 
living with Czsar, Pompey, Tully, Atticus, Clo- 
dius, &c.,—that these men passed away to their 
final accounts many centuries ago. Though 
Tully’s characteristics are collected from his own 
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writings, yet, as they are so scattered there that 
none buta very curious and diligent student would 


trouble himself to shape them into a full-length 
portrait, our author’s composition of these mate- 
rials will for many have even the effect of novelty. 
The question is, whether he has made out of 
Tully’s outline sketches of himself at various 
times a fair and good portrait? Could they have 
been harmonized in a more favourable style? 
In some instances, we are inclined to think, he 
suggests, unnecessarily, a worse motive of con- 
duct, where mere vacillation would have sufficed 
to account for the inconsistencies of a public 
man,—one who was ambitious of combining in 
his own person the various qualities of the clever 
statesman, the amiable friend, the powerful ora- 
tor, the accomplished /ittérateur, and the elevated 
philosopher. In such times as Cicero’s, to be 
devoted to several objects, such as fame, personal 
and domestic happiness, moral integrity, patriot- 
ism, literature and philosophy, is to succeed well 
in none. Such times require not so much the 
eloquent rhetorician and the cunning diplomatist 
as the man of quiet and steady honesty, with a 
firm faith in truth and justice, even when they 
seem vanishing from the world, and wholly de- 
termined to one object—to abide by the right, 
whatever may be the result. We believe it was 
a part of Cicero’s ambition to attain such a cha- 
racter; but he aimed at many other objects, 
some of which were incompatible with the main- 
tenance of the “ justum et honestum,” and thus 
he has left behind him a somewhat tattered robe 
of reputation, in which Professor Drumann easily 
discovers many unsightlyseams,flawsand patches. 
As we have said, we must not insinuate that our 
author has made “the rents worse” in Tully’s 
pallium, unless we are prepared with some stitches 
of good historical texture to mend them; yet 
we may venture to hint, that this portion of the 
historian’s task seems to have been almost too 
industriously fulfilled. It must have been ‘a 
seg duty toa scholar, but it seems to have 
een done con amore. As Goethe says (in 

* Tasso’), 

A man needs, to complete his character, 

The element of hate as well as love: 

Night is as necessary as the day: 
we can imagine these passions may intrude even 
into the quiet study of the historian, busy with 
the memories of men long since entombed, and 
we almost suspect Professor Drumann of some- 
thing like a spite against Tully. Great activity, 
a genuine love of intellectual cultivation, tem- 
perance and elegance of habits, were certainly 
among the orator’s chief virtues: irritability, 
egotism, cowardice, and want of conscientious- 
ness are set forth as his leading characteristics 
by Professor Drumann. We throw together a 
few paragraphs, as specimens of the style in 
which Tully is handled. They do not present 
the beau ideal either of a good statesman or a 
great philosopher. But may not his frequent 
vacillations be explained by the peculiarities of 
constitution and temperamentstated below, with- 
out implying a sweeping censure upon his whole 
character ?— ; 

Tlis nature was entirely Greek, and not Roman. 
A light breath could excite a storm in his feelings, 
and motives which only sufficed to awaken thoughts 
and feelings in others instantly excited him to speak 
and act. Pleasure and discomfort, in him, soon grew 
to delight and misery : his love became idolatry, his 
hate deadly spite, his fear desperation ; and this soon, 
again, changed into confident hope. The ridiculous 
drew from him jests often only worthy of the buffoon; 
insult roused him to unspeakable torment, and in 


distress he wept beyond measure—as during his exile, 
in the civil war, at the tidings of Pompey’s captivity 
in Brundusium, and at Tullia’s death. But we may 
apply to him his own words, “ Nothing dries more 


easily than tears.” Even in age, his excitability was 
not diminished, but rendered him transparent when 
he sought to disguise his sentiments, He felt him- 


self, more readily than men of stoic equanimity, 
either dishonoured and injured, or esteemed and 
flattered : he had thus more of pleasure and more of 
pain than ordinary men. He wrote upon Friend- 
ship,—“ The gods have imparted no better gift to 
men: its source is in love, and not in self-interest,” 
&c. As long as Pompey was among the most pow- 
erful men in the state, or retained a hope of rising 
to be its leader, Cicero evinced towards him a pecu- 
liar degree of love and esteem, mourned over his 
misfortunes, and declared himself ready to die for 
him. The youthful hero, the great general, whom no 
one admired more than the unwarlike Cicero, might 
prove a help towards the consulate, might disarm 
Clodius, and, in the triumvirate, favourably influence 
Tully’s foes. But he fled before Cesar over the 
Tonian Sea, and with his good fortune Cicero also 
forsook him. None could speak more coldly of the 
dead than Cicero spoke of the murdered Pompey, 
unless when rhetorical artifice or some other aim 
required more earnestness; and even then, his real 
disposition betrayed itself. His greatest passion was 
for fame. This made him easily vulnerable, more 
dependent on the outward world, the dispositions, 
acts, and opinions of other men. Refusals of ap- 
plause or signs of neglect depressed him deeply, and 
his enemies availed themselves of his sensibility in 
this respect to wound his feelings. Consequently, 
he had cheerful moments, but few happy days. 
Whether he presented himself to the public or with- 
drew into retirement, he listened anxiously for the 
opinions of the public respecting himself. Though 
not exclusively, yet chiefly, his love of fame gave the 
direction to his career. This passion nourished his 
faculty of eloquence. This led him to cultivate 
friendship with philosophy, as “the mother of ora- 
tory.” This inspired him to defend the republic. 
This made him at once disinterested and generous to 
prodigality ; yet envious, suspicious, cruel, revenge- 
ful, and ungrateful. But this extraordinary excita- 
bility and love of fame was counteracted by another 
passion—he feared danger. Next to fame, he loved 
life. 


his hatred. 
the Catiline conspiracy were condemned, he put on 
the pretence of compassion, humanity, and _patriot- 
ism, while his hatred, ambition, and fear urged him 
to contend for the severest modes of punishment. 
In the course of time, falsehood and hypocrisy be- 
came more and more congenial to him. In his 
recommendatory letters he had no regard to worth 
and good service. As he took Vatinius under his 
protection, so he applauded others because they were 
recommended to his favour, or some sinister designs 
required such a course of conduct. Though indivi- 
duals had enriched themselves by usury in the pro- 
vinces, or proved themselves otherwise guilty of ra- 
pacity, and sunk low in public estimation, he cared 
not, if he had reasons for favouring them. Mescinius, 
his questor in Cilicia, was careless, dissolute, and 
knavish, on which account he would not leave him 
in the province. Some years afterwards, when this 
person had inherited some property in Achaia, and 
asked for a letter of recommendation to the chief 
magistrate, Cicero wrote,—“ You will, certainly, be 
perfectly satisfied with Mescinius: he is, in every 
respect, an able, honest, ready and attentive man.” 
Cicero was frequently called upon to console others 
in their misfortunes; and in his philosophical writings 
we find some advice how to administer consolation. 
Fis letters show how he followed his own advice. 
We cannot praise Prof. Drumann’s arrange- 
ment of his work. Instead of having a chapter 
devoted to Cicero’s character, we turn over sec- 
tion after section, and still find the same oft- 
iterated charges against him, until, for the very 
love of variety, we are inclined to take his side, 
as no one likes to see even the memory of aman 
beaten after it is once knocked down. We 
shall conclude our extracts, therefore, from this 
portion of the work with one short passage :— 
As the accuser of Verres, he was zealous against 
injustice, because his own future fortune depended 
on the overthrow of the accused party; but, after- 
wards, he remembered well the rule that one must 





not be too ready to accuse, but rather to d 

this is the way to secure applause, profitable = 
nexions and favourable votes, Dolabella, Ceelius and 
others, the very refuse of the Roman youth, respectable 
criminals of every kind, were his clients, in some ig. 
stances repeatedly. The aristocracy and the 
learned from him to justify infamous actions, to shelter 
vices, and to satisfy the demands of truth and justice 
with jests and sophistries, while the young Romans 
learned of him, as their master, how to condescend to 
the fury and prejudices of the mob, and tospeak in one 
style in Plato’s republic, but in another to the dregs 
of Romulus. The example of Cicero as an orator 
had a more powerful effect than his doctrine ag g 
philosopher. He had never brought any sacrifice tp 
his country, or that which he called the good cause 
but had constantly striven only to elevate or to secure 
himself; he had favoured all parties and deceived 
them all, had played his parts as democrat, aristocrat 
as flatterer and tool of the Triumvirate ; and, to judge 
from outward demeanour, had reconciled himself 
with the monarchy. He had no power, asa moral 
reformer, to tame, with an iron hand, a people pam. 
pered in power and wealth, and sunk in sensuality 
and lawlessness. Nature had denied him the mental 
power and firmness of character, without which the 
regeneration ofa people, even if it is possible, cannot 
be attempted. Nor had he the earnest will to bring 
about a moral reformation: his whole former life and 
conduct weighed more in popular estimation than a 
few fine sounding words. No good results could be 
expected from the means he employed,—a mixture of 
doctrines from various schools of philosophy, tem- 
pered with the doubts .of the new academy. In 
his “ Offices’”” and the other parts of his practical 
philosophy, he employed the principles of the Stoics; 
these. had not preserved Greece from moral and 
political degradation ; and in his edition, where they 
were mixed with his doctrine of probabilities, they 
were still less able to redeem Rome. Or even allov- 
ing that these means had some saving virtue in them, 



































He strove so to envelope and disguise his de- | 
signs, that the arms of a Briareus might not grasp | 
him, nor the eyes of a lynx penetrate him. Impelled | 
by fear, he put on a mask of love and gratitude over | 
When those who had been engaged in | 

































| they were not intended for the people generally, who 
were to be kept in ignorance and superstition, (see 
De Div. ii. 33; ii. 72) lest the machinery of the state 
should be interrupted. Meanwhile, it was no loss to 
the people that his philosophy remained a mystery to 
them, as it tended to destroy the popular creed with. 
out providing any better substitute than mere scep- 
ticism: it was but a tangled skein, with some borrowed 
threads of gold and silver glittering in it. 

These are hard words upon Tully as a man 
and a philosopher, and our author does not rise 
above the depreciatory style when he treats of 
the intellectual merits of his hero. He leaves 
him, like a rare singing-bird, only to be esteemed 
for his eloquence, and writes for his epitaph, 
“vox et preterea nihil :’— . 

He belonged not to the class of original thinkers 
He never aimed at discovery in the field of philos- 
phy ; but at first, studied it only as an accomplish 
ment of the orator. With this design, he hurried, 
in his youthful studies, from one system to another, 
before he had well comprehended, examined, and 
formed a judgment upon any one. He confessed that 
he only translated out of Greek into Latin, and this 
would be still more evident if all the Greek works of 
the later period which he employed had been pre 
served. 

Now, as a specimen of the singular arrange- 
ment of the work, if we turn back, from page 
675 of the sixth volume to page 521, we find 
the above remarks on Tully’s want of originality 
| inhis philosophical writings more fully developed: 

There are men who, without literature, would 
intellectually lifeless, who can only flourish as pate 
sites. ‘Their business is to receive and to give agall, 
and in both parts they often succeed well, because 
they never exhaust themselves with thought. 
them what is true or right, and they relate to you the 
opinions of others: they are so rooted in others, 
if you would attempt to make them stand of them- 
selves, they fall at once. This applies to Cicero a 
a philosophical writer. Thus he could not wnite 
until he had read well upon his topic: in Rome, 
at his country residence, he collected books ot ve" 
rowed them from Atticus. With the exceptions 
his orations and his work on oratory, he nevé 
attempted independence as an author ; and, whel 
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recommend peace, during the civil war, he 

first of all, for a book on concord. His haste 

to reduce the materials collected in his reading, as 
soon as possible, into a pleasing Latin style prevented 
him from bestowing upon them a careful examination. 
He put together what he had found ; but could not 
bring his materials to unity: his opinions changed 
with the objects of his writings or the characters 
introduced in them: he contradicted himself and 


— industry with which the author has col- 
lected the materials of his history is worthy of 
being accom anied with a better faculty of con- 
cise and distinct arrangement. 





Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, in the years 
1843—1845, to ascertain the fate of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly. By the Rev. 
Joseph Wolff, D.D., L.L.D. 2 vols. Parker. 

Wirn the subject and main drift of this book 

our readers are already familiar ; the melancholy 

oceasion which gave rise to itythe public pro- 
ceedings, the devotion of Dr. Wolff, and the 
liberality of Captain Grover having been duly 
registered in the columns of the Atheneum. By 
favour of Captain Grover also, we were per- 
mitted to present extracts from Dr. Wolff's 

MS. Journal, relating the progress of his jour- 

ney towards Bokhara [see ante, Nos. 861, 862, 

and 863], the substance of which correspon- 

dence has been embodied in the present Narra- 
tivé. Dr. Wolff’s danger increased as he ap- 
proached Bokhara, and, to avoid suspicion, he 
desisted, as much as possible, from writing to 
Europe. That he was not mistaken in his fears, 
the further contents of this Narrative demon- 
strate; and we must confess that his peril in 
the capital of Nasir Ullah Behadur was greater 
than we had even conjectured. That his labours 
were rewarded by no better result than the con- 
firmation of the report of the deaths of Colonel 

Stoddart and Captain Conolly is to be lament- 

ed; still more, that, owing to unavoidable acci- 


dents, the date of their execution is still left in | c é 
| the governor assigned him apartments and sent 


doubt. 
The extracts already published by us from 
Dr. Wolff’s Journal left the devoted missionary 


on his way to Meshed, where (such are the ex- | 


aggerations of rumour) he was reported to be 
“a mullah two hundred years old.” Here he 
had an opportunity of examining Saleh Muham- 
med, on whose previous statement Colonel Sheil 
had believed in the execution of the British 
officers, and satisfied himself that such state- 
ment wanted sufficient authority. From Meshed 
Dr. Wolff departed under the escort of Dil Assa 
Khan, a Turkoman chief, of whose attempts at 
extortion the Doctor had frequent reason to 
complain. The Khaleefa of the Turkomans 
endeavoured to dissuade Dr. Wolff from pro- 
ceeding to Bokhara, and offered means of escape. 
But the latter continued resolute. Among the 
interesting experiences given by Dr. Wolff, not 
the least is the establishment of Schools in the 
Desert :— 

“At Mowr, Nizam Oolmulk, the great Vizier of 
Malek Shah, of the Seljuck dynasty, established a 
school, and since that time, as the Tirkomauns as- 
sured me, a school is kept up, and even now, the sons 
of the Great Khaleefa keep a school at Merw, in 
Which they instruct the children in the Arabic and 
Persian tongues. I must here observe that it is 
remarkable that wherever celebrated schools have 
existed in ancient time, among the Eastern people, 
they would consider it a sin to give them up. It is 
thus invariably among the Muhammedans, the Gue- 
bers, and the Jews. I instance, first, that at Mowr 
already mentioned, though a desert, a school is kept 
there, on account of its antiquity. At Bassora, in 
the Persian Gulf, though destroyed, the school is not 
given up; at Bagdad the same ; and even the Arabs 
wound Kiafa have a school: and Teman or Yemen, 
where knowledge did not cease in the time of Jere- 
miah, to this day has celebrated schools,—Zubeyd, 





| to lose _ of his position as mullah, on which 





Sanaa, Hodeydah, and Loheyah. And, with regard 
to the Jews, I shall only mention that in the city of 
Safet, where the great Simon Ben Yohaaye, the | 
compiler of the book of Zohar, and the other com- | 
pilers of the Talmud, lived, a famous school is still | 
existing. At Yazd, in Persia, formerly the seat of 
Parsee learning, the ancient Parsee language is still 
taught.” 

As Dr. Wolff approached Bokhara he began 
to be seriouly apprehensive of his own life, while 
daily confirmations of the death of Stoddart and | 
Conolly crowded upon him. At a place called 
Jehaar-Joo he was visited by Jews from Bok- 
hara, the same persons he had met there twelve 
years before :— 

“ They expressed a very great joy to see me again 
well. And after the Usbecks had left my tent, the 
Jews spoke to me in the following manher: * Joseph 
Wolff, Joseph Wolff, Joseph Wolff, you are a son 
of Death as soon as you enter Bokhara. For God’s 
sake do not enter ; there is still time to retrace your 
steps; this night we will fly with you to Organtsh, or 
send a man with you to Organtsh, with one of our 
friends. The King of Organtsh is a friend to Eng- 
land, and to Conolly, but for God's sake do not go 
on to Bokhara. Stoddart has been put to death; 
Conolly also; and some years before both of them, 
Lieutenant Wyburt, who was on his way to Khiva, 
but was brought to Bokhara and put in prison there, 
and some years after his throat was cut; and five 
other Englishmen have been put to death at the 
Gate of Jehaar-Joo, only ten months ago. Poor 
Conolly, poor Conolly, poor Conolly, was dragged 
to the place of execution. His words were, “ Wail, 
wail, wail ; Kee aftadam bedaste SzaaLem.” “ Woe 
to me, woe to me, woe to me, that I have fallen into 
the hands of a Tyrant.”’ This very fact of his ex- 
claiming thus was told me previously by Mullah 
Nathan, thé Jew, when at Merwe. I however 
replied to them, ‘I shall go on, I must be more 
certain as to this object” A derveesh entered my 
tent at this instant, who was considered to stand in 
immediate communication with God, and he had the 
title Baba. He said to me, * Go on, and prosper.’” 

The next place at which he stopped was Ka- 
rakol, where, by order of the Ameer of Bokhara, 


him provisions. He soon found that he was now 
in the condition of a prisoner. Such was the 
consternation of his servants, that they one and 
all deserted and disclaimed him. 

Dr. Wolff entered Bokhara in full canonicals, 
which, indeed, he had worn the entire distance 
from Mowr to Bokhara, being determined never 


alone he 
depended. 
hand :— 
“ My addresses had been circulated throughout all 
the parts of Persia, Tarkistaun, and Bokhara ; my 
object had become widely understood, and I doubt- 
less reaped the fruit of making the object of my mis- 
sion thus clear and intelligible to all the Mussulman 
world. Amid the continued shouts of ‘ Selaam Alei- 
koom,’ I looked closely among the populace, in the 
hope that I might recognise Stoddart or Conolly. It 
was vain. Before we were carried to our assigned 
quarters, we were brought what they emphatically 
call ‘ Bala’—up to the palace of the King. This is 
situated on a lofty eminence. When we reached it, 
the Serkerdeha, i. e. the Grandees of the Empire, 
were just leaving it, riding upon horseback. The 
people crowded in masses on me, demanding ‘ What 
book have you in your hand? [I replied, ‘ The 
Towrat-e-Moosa (Laws of Moses), the Saboor-e-Da- 
wood (Psalms of David), and the Anjeel-e- Esau 
(Gospel of Christ), and the Prophecies of Daniel, 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, &c.’ Devoutly did those 
poor unenlightened souls touch the Book. At the 
entrance of the palace gate we were ordered to dis- 
mount from our horses. Only the Grandees of the 
Empire, and Ambassadors of the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople, of the Shah of Persia, should they come to 
Bokhara, are permitted to enter the palace gates on 
horseback. No Christian, Heathen, or any other 
Ambassador is allowed that privilege. Singular to 


iad all along perceived that his safety 


He also kept the Bible open in his 





say, however, I was allowed this privilege at my 


audience of leave, prior to my departure from Bok- 
hara. Previous to our entrance, one of His Majesty's 
Makhrams appeared before me, and said, * Hi Ma- 
jesty condescends to ask whether you would be ready 
to submit to the mode of Selaam,’ (for Stoddart 
Saheb refused, and drew his sword.) I asked, ‘In 
what does the Selaam consist? He replied, ‘ You 
are placed before His Majesty, who will sit upon the 
Bala Hanah, (from whence Balkan is derived,) and 
the Shekhawl (Minister of Foreign Affairs) will take 
hold of your shoulders, and you must stroke your 
beard three times, and three times bow, saying at 
each time, “ Allah Akbar, Allah Akbar, Allah Ak- 
bar,”"—“* God is the greatest, God is the greatest, 
God is the greatest;”’ “ Salaamat Padishah,”— 
* Peace to the King.”’ On being asked if I would 
do so three times, I said, ‘ Thirty times, if neces- 
sary.’ Entering the gate, we were desired to sit 
down upon a stone seat, and after a few minutes 
delay were ordered to send up our letters.’’ 


On the evening of his arrival, Dr. Wolff was 
visited by a Makhram and a Mirza from the 
King of Bokhara, for the purpose of reporting 
his answers to two questions—the first, “ Are 
you able to awake the dead ?’’—and the second, 
‘* When will the day of resurrection take place?” 
His interview, two days afterwards, with the 
Nayeb Abdul Samut Khan, was of a different 
character :— 


“To this man, Abdul Samut Khan, I was brought, 
and to the room in the upper story of the house 
where he frequently conversed with Stoddart and 
Conolly. * * Nayeb (eating at the same time): 
Now, Mullah Youssuf Wolff, I have known you 
twelve years; aye, I saw you at Peshawr, and I know 
all about you. At present England and Bokhara 
are at war and are enemies; but after you have heard 
how the two officers, Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, treated Hazrat (His Majesty), and how they 
have treated me, England and Bokhara shall be 
friends, which I heartily wish. By the Uzbecks I 
am suspected of being an Englishman, and by the 
English I am suspected of being an Uzbeck, but I 
am neither the one northe other. AIII wish is that 
the truth should be known, and now I will tell you 
all about it. When Colonel Stoddart arrived at 
Bokhara, His Majesty sent a whole troop of soldiers 
to receive him; he came to Bokhara, and to the Ark, 
just when Hazrat returned from a pilgrimage’ to 
Bada deen Nakshbande (a holy man buried outside 
the town). Colonel Stoddart was on horseback. 
The Shekhawl, and several other Serkerdeha 
(grandees) went up to him and said, ‘This is His 
Majesty, you must dismount.’ But he replied, ‘I 
have no orders for doing so... The Ameer smiled, 
and said he is a mehmoon (guest). When you, Joseph 
Wolff, made your Salaam before the Ameer, the 
Shekhaw! took slightly hold of your shoulders to make 
you bow down; yousubmitted with your book in the 
hand; but when the Shekhaw! only touched Colonel 
Stoddart, he laid his hand on his sword and drew it. 
Nothing was said to this. The house of Toora, the 
same house in which you live, was assigned to him 
as his quarters. When a few days after the Rais 
(one of the mullahs who watch over the people, and 
have power to flog any one who does not observe 
strictly the Muhammedan religion) sent one of his 
friends to Stoddart and asked him whether he wasan .- 
Eljee (ambassador) or a Sodagur (merchant) ? Stod- 
dart replied,‘ Eat dung!’ His imprisonment upon 
this occasion the Nayeb passed over in silence, and 
continued, * At last from fear Stoddart said he would 
become a Mussulman, and according to the Muham- 
medan religion, if a person says he will turn Mussul- 
man, he must either do so or die. He became a 
Mussulman, and a short time after openly avowed 
again the Christian religion. At last it was agreed 
that he should write to England to be acknowledged 
as the accredited agent of Great Britain at the court 
of Bokhara, and that the King of Bokhara should 
be the acknowledged sovereign of Tirkistaun, &c. ; 
and Colonel Stoddart promised that in four months 
an answer should arrive from the Government of 
England. Though at his (Stoddart’s) request, Japar- 
Khanas (post-houses) were established from Bokhara 
to Sarakhs, which did not exist either at Bokhara or 
in the land of Tarkistaun from the time of Afrasiab 
fourteen months elapsed, and no answer arrived, 
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During the time that Colonel Stoddart was at 
Bokhara, Captain Conolly went from Organtsh 
(Khiyg) to Khokand, where he stopped a consider- 
able time, exciting both countries to wage war against 
the Ameer of Bokhara. He at last arrived at 
Bokhara, announcing himself as a British Agent, 
without having any letters from the British Govern- 
ment ; and whatever Colonel Stoddart had agreed to 
he upset, announcing to the King of Bokhara that 
the British Government would never interfere with 
the affairs of Tirkistaun, and all that Colonel Stod- 
dart had agreed to went for nothing. Thus it was 
clear that Colonel Stoddart was a liar. During the 
stay of Conolly and Stoddart they took every oppor- 
tunity of despatching, in the most stealthy manner, 
letters to Cabil; and on this account His Majesty 
became displeased, and both Captain Conolly and 
Colonel Stoddart were brought, with their hands tied, 
behind the Ark (palace of the King), in presence of 
Makhram Saadat, when Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly kissed each other, and Colonel Stoddart said 
to Saadat, “ Tell the Ameer that I die a disbeliever 
in Muhammed, but a believer in Jesus—that Iam a 
Christian, and a Christian I die.” And Conolly said, 
“Stoddart, we shall see each other in Paradise 
(Behesht), near Jesus.” Then Saadat gave the order 
to cut off, first the head of Stoddart, which was done; 
in the same manner the head of Conolly was cut off.’ 

“W. I thought strangling was the mode of killing 
at Bokhara. 

“ N. Strangling was formerly used, but the King 
of Bokhara said, ‘Strangling gives more pain, and 
the rascally Khan of Khiva strangles people ; and 
therefore, out of mercy, I command the heads of 
evil-doers to be cut off with a common knife.’ 

“Then the Nayeb said to me,‘ Have you some 
request to make ?” 

“ W. First of all, Iam astonished that His Majesty 
should have thought that the government of England 
would enter into a correspondence with him as long 
as Stoddart was a prisoner, and thus forced to write 
whatever His Majesty pleased. Secondly, I am 
astonished that Colonel Stoddart should have ex- 
pected that Government would, under these cireum- 
stances, listen to his proposals. 

“ N. (knocking upon the table on which the break- 
fast was spread). But Japar-Khanas (post-houses) 
were established on Stoddart‘s account, which existed 
not from the time of Afrasiab. 

“ W. Yet he was a prisoner. 

“N. (again in the same manner). But Japar- 
Khanas were established on Stoddart’s account, which 
existed not from the time of Afrasiab. 

“W. Then I have to observe, that the corre- 
spondence between England and Persia was carried 
on for a long time through the Governor-General of 
India. Now I have beeninformed that Lord Ellen- 
borough, the present Governor-General of India, 
wrote to his Majesty the King of Bokhara. 

“The Nayeb evidently appeared embarrassed, and 
said, ‘I never saw such a letter from the Governor- 
General ;’ and then immediately asked me, *‘ What 
is to be done?’ I saw clearly that there was nothing 
else to be done but to contrive to get away from 
Bokhara as soon as possible, and in the best and 
safest manner I could. I therefore saw clearly, that 
if I did not hold out some hopes of reconciliation, 
that I should not be allowed to go back to tell the 
story, and therefore thought that the best way to 
effect my escape would be to propose to the Ameer 
to send an Ambassador with me; for even if he had 
suffered me to go alone, I had reason to be appre- 
hensive that Dil Assa Khan—afraid that I should 
get him punished for his treachery by the Assaff-ood- 
Dowla—would murder me on the road to Meshed; 
and such an Ambassador, therefore, would serve me 
as a protector. I therefore simply told the Nayeb, 
*Let the King send with me an Ambassador to apo- 
logise in England for his conduct.’ This whole con- 
versation, at my proposal, was written down; and 
the Makhram Kasem, with the Mirza, instantly rode 
off to the palace, for the King was so impatient to 


know the result of the conversation, that he actually 
sent three Makhrams on horseback, one after the 
other, from the palace to the garden of the Nayeb.” 

The date of the execution of Stoddart and Co- 
nolly was, on the authority of the King and the 
Nayeb, the month of Sarratan 1259—i. e. a.p. 
July 1843, and such is the date given in the 


official document dictated to Dr. Wolff. Certain 
circumstances afterwards induced Dr. Wolff to 
think there might be a mistake, and that the 
year should have been 1258 or 1842, and upon 
this assumption an important argument for the 
Foreign Office and against Captain Grover, has 
been raised and is enforced in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review. Dr. Wolff, however, 
in the present work returns to his first assertion, 
and gives reasons in its support; but this im- 

ortant question is not, and perhaps never will 

e, satisfactorily decided. It must also be con- 
fessed, that notwithstanding the official reserve 
which excited Dr. Wolff's dissatisfaction, it was 
owing to Colonel Sheil’s care and attention that 
the influence of the Shah of Persia was used 
with the Ameer of Bokhara, which at length 
effected Dr. Wolff’s release. In considering the 
differences between them, allowance must be 
made for enthusiasm on the one hand, and di- 
plomatic prudence on the other. Dr. Wolff had 
his own fashion of managing matters, so had 
Colonel Sheil. Both were successful in their 
different spheres. The way wherein Dr. Wolff 
wrought on the superstition and fears of the 
Ameer, and impressed him with a sense of his 
own wisdom and good conduct, is calculated to 
| raise him in judicious estimation as a man of 
j talent. Some of these expedients, too, are 
| amusing; though some are of such a character as 
only to be justified by the dilemmas in which 


was, perhaps, sincerely adopted; it seems to us, 
that on this point the Doctor and the Ameer 
were equally superstitious. ‘I felt,” he says, 
“my power was in the bock, and that its might 


possession of the book about his person, or, at 
most, the holding it open in his hand. Con- 
sidering the extreme peril of his position, we 
|can readily pardon the use of extreme expe- 
dients—and whatever intellectual or physical 
weakness Dr. Wolff may have shown during the 
progress of these self-imposed trials, none will 
deny to him the possession of high moral cou- 
rage in having undertaken the adventure for the 
honour of his country and the illustration of 
Christian philanthropy. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Bosom Friend: a Novel, by the Author of 
*The Gambler's Wife,’ &c. 3 vols—This clever 
authoress reminds us— with a difference”’—of the 
disconsvlate lady in Mr. Poole’s * Phineas Quiddy,’ 
whose set faces and set phrases expressive of bereave- 
ment and desolation were known throughout the 
town she dwelt in as well as “churchwarden or 
beadle.” In her version of Mirza’s vision she sees 
only the pitfalls—her melodies are all in the minor 
key. If we smile at this, it is not because she plays 
her part amiss: but because we would fain allure her 
toa change of mood. The task of the true artist is 
to cheer more than to discourage ; nor is the rank 
he holds in the world’s affections without proportion 
to his skill in exhibiting the bright, as well as the 
dark aspects of mortality :—witness any room full 
of Spagnoletto pictures—witness the effect of Mehul’s 
opera of ‘ Uthal,’ where the composer, in hope of 
attaining the sublime and mysterious, dispensed en- 
tirely with violins. This is but a repetition of our 
remarks on *'The Gambler’s Wife,’-—offered, for the 
last time, in sincere good will. ‘The Bosom Friend’ 
is a she Iago, niece to a Catholic priest,—a Schedoni 
redivivus,—who endeavours to sow disunion between 
a pair of grave and gay sisters :—alas! only too 
successfully,—-and then addresses herself to the yet 
more pious task of severing both the Thalia and 
the Melpomene from her husband. The wedge is 
put in in the very first page, and not withdrawn till 
the last. Even the old Papistical torturers, whom 
Mrs. Grey regards with so holy an aversion, allowed 





their victims some respite ; but here is none, The 
end of the story will hardly be believed in, so q 
must be the impression of the uniform gloom and 
sadness of the beginning and middle 
Away with melancholy ! F 
Nor doleful changes ring. 
Let us turn to something more enlivening, 

Gertrude, by the Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ edited 
by the Rev. W. Sewell.—The small esteem in which 
we hold what is called “the religious novel” is 
well known, and our reasons for it. But ‘Gey. 
trude’ is a book, the influences of which cannot {aij 
to be salutary. Practice without profession, brought 
to bear upon the difficulties and vicissitudes of ey 
day life—the power of forbearance and gentleness 
and of sacrifice which is to find in itself its recom. 
pense,—such are the themes here set forth in an 
agreeable style and an interesting story. The author 
too, has glimpses of character more clear and diseri. 
minating than are possessed by the majority labouring 
in his field of enterprise ; but it is the absence of 
bitterness and offence which constitutes the main 
charm of his book, and warrants us in recommend. 
ing it. ’ 

The Edinburgh Tales, conducted by Mrs. John- 
stone.—The present volume consists of twenty-six 
weekly numbers ; and though containing as much 
matter as three or four ordinary octavos, its price ig 
only four shillings and sixpence. Whether the merit 
of the book be commensurate with its cheapness 
may admit of a question. Of the eighteen or nineteen 
tales which it contains, nearly one half are from the 
pen of Mrs. Johnstone herself. Nearly all of them, 





the Doctor found himself placed. Out of one of 
his dangers, for instance, he saw no way of | 
escape but by assuming madness, like David | 
and Hamlet. The use of the Bible as a talisman | 


would sustain me,”’ meaning thereby the mere | 


too, relate to Scottish characters and scenes, subjects 
which, though not without attraction, perhaps, any- 
where, are better fitted for Scottish than English 
readers. For another generation, at least, Walter 
Scott has spoiled that path of literature—so far as 
English taste is concerned. The best story in the 
collection is by William Howitt,—‘ Johnny Darby- 
shire, or the Primitive Quaker’; and the next in 
merit is * The Freshwater Fisherman,’ from the pen 
of Miss Mitford. We think Mrs. Johnstone's own 
contributions the least likely to be popular, though 
we readily allow that they are not without merit ofa 
certain kind. There is, however, something so tan- 
talizing in postponing the interest of a story from 
one number to another, that we do not see how weekly 
issues of this kind can ever become permanent 
favourites. If each number concluded a story there 
would be a greater chance of success. 


The Mission; or, Scenes in Africa, written for Young 
People, by Captain Marryat, 2 vols —Even forreaders 
of that blessed age when the appetite for adventure 
is the strongest, and discriminating taste has not made 
the student fastidious, “there is a form” to be ob- 
served by all writers who would please. We doubt 
if Captain Marryat be sufficiently alive to this old 
truth. Here, at least, is the narration of a pilgrim- 
age in South Africa, undertaken by a youth under 
the hope of discovering some long-lost kindred,— 
which reads more like a Marcet’s ‘Conversations on 
Cuffre-land,’ than one of the easy, artless narratives 
thrown off ere the author of § Peter Simple’ began 
to lard his pages with useful knowledge. Snakes, 
lions, gnus, buffalos, hippopotaml, rhinoceroses,and 
giraffes are brought into play in so steady a profusion, 
that at last the juvenile reader, if in any degree 
share our humour, will expect to meet Megatherium 
or Mastodon at the smallest; disdaining a panther a 
a puerility, and a quagga as an impertinence. In 
short, there is emphasis in plenty, but too little dis- 
cretion. 

Memorials of a Tour on the Continent—Miscellane- 
ous Poems, by Robert Snow, Esq.—This is a frag- 
mentary volume of prose and rhyme, consisting of 
notices of well-known places, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, 
Naples, Milan, &c., and works of art on the continent. 
The verses show poetic taste rather than invention, 
and the prose contains little to invite comment. A 
short essay on the characteristics of sculpture 18 judi- 
cious but not new. The miscellaneous poems show 
amiable tastes and feelings; but are unfinished. For 
instance, * The Blind Girl,’ which has pleased us a 
well as any of them, is marred by metrical faults 
In an age of overflowing versification, the /east that 
can be demanded of anything calling itself a poe™, 
is that it should be correct, finished, and musical in 





form. For an explanation of what we mean by 
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bing. we refer to Mr. Hunt’s volume on ‘ Imagi- 
oo Fancy,’ which we noticed lately. 

Baron Fitzarden, a Tragedy, in Five Acts—Here, 
at least, isa story intelligibly told, but one rather 
suited for humble three-act melo-drama than gor- 

five-act tragedy. The writer, too, wants the 
poetic spirit requisite to sustain so lofty a flight 3, we 
recognize in him more good sense than imagination. 
There is much smocth and easy writing, but nowhere 
ionate elevation; no cunningly contrived scene 
that sustains and accumulates a prolonged interest 
and feeling until the mind and heart acknowledge 
a mastery both of skill and power. The general 
structure of the piece is altogether inartificial; in a 
word, to the dramatic form of composition the author 
is at present manifestly unequal. 

Collections towards Illustrating the Biography of 
Scotch, English and Irish Members of the Society of 
Jesus, by the Rev. Dr. Oliver.—That a good history 
of such Jesuits as have distinguished themselves in 
the annals of the United Kingdom might be ren- 
dered interesting is certain. But such interest must 
not be looked for in the present volume, which con- 
sists of a meagre, dry, and useless collection of names 
and dates, repulsive to the most determined reader. 
Where a Jesuit is also a writer, we might expect 
something better than a mere list of his works, with 
the dates of publication. Wherever an opinion is 

on any writer, it is so blindly laudatory as to 
make us lose all confidence in the compiler’s judg- 
ment. Never was a more obscure series of names 
strung together. As no Protestant will read the book, 
and as nine-tenths of the Roman Catholics themselves 
are hostile to the order, we know not what motive 
could induce Dr. Oliver to compile it. He himself 
js no Jesuit ; and he is therefore not misled by any 
fessional bias. His publisher seems to have been 
peless of the success of the work, for seven years 
have elapsed between the dedication and its appear- 
ance, Had “ seventy times seven” intervened, there 
would have been no losfto the world, and certainly 
no cause for repentance in those who bear the cost of 
the publication. 

De Latinarum Literarum Prestantié atque Utilitate: 
Orati Academicam in Collegio Mariscallano, Abre- 
densi, habuit Johannes S. Blackie, Literarum Pro- 
fessor, Abredonia.—The subject of this Academic 
effort is trite enough ; nor is the effort itself redeemed 
by any novelty. ‘The author evidently fancies him- 
self a match for the whole University of Oxford 
(vide pp. 10, 11,20, with the Prefatory Note). How far 
such self-confidence is well founded, may be inferred 
from such passages as the following :—“ Jam medii 
evi theologos, Sanctum Bernardum, Lanfrancum, et 
Anselmum, Archepiscopos Cantuarienses— preter- 
mitto”(p. 20). Surely, the Professor must know 
that both Lanfranc and Anselm have as much right 
to the saintly title as the Abbot of Clairvaux :—but 
it is still more strange to find the last amongst the 
Archbishops of Canterbury ! 

Principles of History, by L. Raymond de Veri- 
cour.Very brief; but containing some good maxims. 
In some passages there is perhaps too much of the 
visionary, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Carlsbad, July 11. 

I think, in speaking of the peasantry of Altenburg, 
I remarked, that though the civilization of Germany 
may be inferior in elegance and brilliancy to that of 
France, and in material solidity and grandeur to that 
of England, it is superior to either in depth and ex- 
tension. The people, though externally in many re- 
spects coarser than the people of France or England, 
are in fact more substantially civilized ;—that is, they 
are less ignorant, Jess under the dominion of brutal 
passions and stupid fanatical prejudices. A well in- 
formed and accomplished young Russian of high 
rank, told me, the other day, he had spent an hour 
in the cottage of one of those very Altenburgers I 
tried to give you an idea of; and he was extremely 
struck, not only with the material well being, but 
the moral and intellectual culture of which he saw 
traces. On the little bookshelf he found—the Bible 
of course—and by its side Schiller and other classics. 
I am glad to add this in confirmation of what I told 

ou. 

. It appears to me, that there is a proportionate 
diffusion of zsthetical taste and culture. And it is 
this diffusion which distinguishes Germany. The 
money of London and Paris will always command 
the services of the “stars” in every branch of art. 
But I am not speaking of the costly exhibitions which 
are produced in the hot-bed of luxurious capitals. 
They prove nothing as to the peculiar taste or talents 
ofa people. Where, for example, but in Germany, 
will you find a good band of music in almost every 
tea-garden? ‘There is not a day, hardly an hour, 
during the whole summer, in which a person living 
in Dresden, may not hear charming music, admirably 
performed, for the trouble of a walk, and the cost of 
a cup of coffee or a glass of beer. Look at the Dres- 
dener Anzeiger, a sort of Petites Afiches, a paper I 
always industriously study, and find rich in traits of 
national (i. e. Saxon) character. “Concert friih” — 
early—in the Grosse Garten, whither on a fine sum- 
mer Sunday, if you are up at five, you may see a 
continued stream of people flocking to sit abroad in 
that pleasant place, sip their coffee, and (alas!) smoke, 
to the sound of excellent instrumental music :— 
“Concert at the Briihlische Terrasse,” “ Concert at 
the Linkische Bad,” in the afternoon,—and half-a- 
dozen more. These bands, the humblest of which 
plays with an ensemble, an intelligence, and feeling, 
which the bands of London and Paris, got together 
at great cost, might often envy, are of the people and 
for the people. 

I have just the same feeling onre-entering Germany 
from France, that I have always had on returning to 
it from England—that Art is at home here, and an 
exotic there, The first night I slept at Dresden 
was the eve of some festival, and I was waked in the 
morning by the band playing in the street. . Startled 
out of the deep sleep of a weary traveller, and hardly 
conscious where I was, my only thought was what 
divine music is that What can have happened to 
the band? That I was notin the Champs Elysées was 
an after-discovery; that this was not the clang and 
bray I had so often heard there, was the immediate 
consciousness. And if this is true of trained and paid 
musicians, what is one to say of the unearthly noises 
made in the churches of Paris, or the attempts of the 
people to sing? The sounds uttered by a French 





carpenter or mason at his work, uttered with enviable 
gaiety, complacency, and perseverance, have no 
name in any language that I know of. I have told 
you before, that I do not think Germany at all rich 
in fine voices, or the vocal, in any sense, comparable 
to the instrumental music; but the callous intrepidity 
with which the French common people sing (as they 
are pleased to call it), is, I think, impossible to Ger- 
mans. The English are more discreet—they whistle. 

Almost equally striking is the wide diffusion of 
architectural taste and ability. There are in Germany 
a vast number of buildings, of which no boast is made, 
which give evidence of what is so extremely rare 
elsewhere—originality. Walking along the streets 
of Frankfort, we were suddenly arrested by the sight 
of a building of great beauty and simplicity. Neither 
Grecian, Italian, nor Gothic; obviously neither a 
palace, a theatre, nor an hospital—handsome, sub- 
stantial, and harmonious, in proportion, ornament 
and colours—it was the Exchange.—To be sure— 
who would doubt it? It is just what the exchange 
should be; and exactly the Exchange of Frankfort; 
—not of vast magnificent London, the Queen of 
Commerce,—or of showy, brilliant Paris—centres 
of powerful monarchies, but of the wealthy free city, 
the seat of a substantial bourgeoisie. The material 
is brick of two colours—the architectural resources 
of which Lord Lovelace has shown in the pretty 
school-houses he .has built at Ockham. At T’rank- 
fort, it is of course employed on a grander and more 
elevated scale, and therefore without those pretty 
fancies in the way of borders and ornaments, which 
are so appropriate and so cheerful in those cottage- 
like buildings of which the design is, in a double sense, 
so honourable to the noble architect. You must not 
ask me for details which I cannot give, partly for 
want of technical knowledge, partly of accurate re- 
collection. But as to the general impression I can 
never forget how harmonious, how original and ap- 
propriate (zweckmdssig is the very word), this un- 
pretending and uncopied building appeared to us, 
The London Exchange I have not seen—that of 
Paris is one of those ludicrous misapplications so 
common in England and France, and what is more, 
a very ugly one. One asks till one is tired, why 
is everything to be feudal, or Greek, or Palla- 
dian? We want none of these things. The whole 
actual idea and purpose of a building should not 
* jurer’ with its traditional idea and purpose, like the 
beautiful Madeleine, where, after it was finished, it 
was discovered that this Catholi¢ church had no place 
either for confession or belfry (!), or the frightful 
Bourse, the frequenters of which have nothing in 
common with Greece or Greeks, but a peculiar sort 
of ingenuity and acuteness. 

I never heard the Frankfort Exchange mentioned; 
nor can I tell you the name of the architect. All = 
know is, that he is one of the few people who can do 
anything but imitate. Another thing infinitely to 
the honour of the rare and refined taste which presides 
over the zsthetic department in the state of Frank- 
fort, is a certain collection of casts and works of art 
in the Stiideler Museum. You will not imagine that 
I mean to undérvalue collections of casts from the 
glorious works of Greece—but these are now fortu-- 
nately b 80 » as hardly to call for 
notice. What struck me was that this room con- 
tains not only a cast of the gates of Ghiberti—but 
casts of his exquisite bas-reliefs—of those of Luca 
della Robbia, and other immortal masters of the 
Great Florentine school ; that race of demi-gods who 
breathed their divinity upon marble, wood, and stone, 
and of whom we in England see and know so little, 
But the matchless treasure of the room is an altar- 
piece in bas-relief of terra-cotta, or coloured earth 
like majolica, It was executed in the fifteenth century 
by Georgio Andreoli, for the Dominican church of 
St. Madonna del Rosarro, in Gubbio. It was 
pulled down by the French, but not carried off, and 
at length, after lying piecemeal for many years, was 
bought by the city of Frankfort, and put upin this room. 
It is one of the most singular and impressive works of 
art I ever beheld. The most sublime and most 
beautiful idea that religion and poetry ever gave to 
art to make visible to human eyes, is, without all ques- 
tion, the virgin mother of Christ, such as the Catholic 
Church conceived her; it is profoundly interesting 
to compare the aspects under which this divine idea 
presented itself to the inward eye of devout genius, 
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The field of observation is by no means so extensive 
as might be supposed from the countless number of 
delineations of this subject—for when we have passed 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, 
we need not trouble ourselves much with inquiries 
into the peculiar attribute which occupied the imagi- 
nation or inspired the devotion of the artist,and which 
consequently distinguishes his work. From that time, 
men painted not what they believed, but what they 
saw. An innocent girl, a tender mother, a lovely 
und gracious woman, with certain traditions of attitude, 
look and dress, are all that we shall find in the most 
finished and admired works. I mentioned to you 
formerly, two of the most amazing manifestations of 
this idea, which the mind of man hasconceived, or the 
hand of man produced—both in the Dresden gallery 
—both perfectly individual—perfectly different— 
converging like rays of equal brightness to a centre 
—the Madonna Sistina of Raffael, andthe Madonna 
of Holbein. The enthusiasm with which I spoke of 
these works—especially the latter—another study of 
them has only served to heighten. I have now seen 
a third exposition of that grand and beautiful idea 
worthy to be placed by the side of these—equally 
original, equally divine. And this in a bas-relief of 
earthenware, rude in detail, and inharmonious in 
colour. In the centre stands the Virgin—stands, 
with that station which a Greek would strive to give 
to the queen of the gods. But as no goddess of his 
faith or his dreams united supreme and absolute 
power, goodness, and beauty, so it was impossible 
that he could give to their image the peculiar expres- 
sion of this sublime creation. 


which with an air of unspeakable dignity and 
benignity, she extends over the multitudes, kneel- 
ing at her feet. Among these, are representatives of 


all the tribes and classes of men—kingly crowns, | 


tiaras, helmets, mark the characters of those who are 
looking up to her for shelter and protection. Shelter 
against what, and whom? Alas! the question forces 
itself upon us, and the answer is but too obvious. 
Above, in the heavens, is a grim and awful figure of 
God the Father, from whose wrath the great Mediator 
is thus shielding her terrified supplicants. When one 
sees this dogma represented with such perfect distinct- 
ness and naiveté as it isin this marvellous work, one 
cannot help making the reflection, “ How is it, that 
the artist did not perceive that he was transferring to 
another the attributes of the Deity? The All-pre- 


server, the All-consoler, the hope and refuge of the 
human race—which is it, of the two figures before 


us?” But such reflections wander far beyond the 
regions of Art, or the proper materials for gossiping 
letters. Let me only repeat, that it seemed to me 
impossible to stand before this combination of all 
the imposing graces of a Greek goddess with the 
mystical graces of the Virgin Mother, and the benign 
and affecting graces of the Christian woman, without 
bent knees and tearful eyes. Never did I see an 
image (except that of Our Saviour in the ‘ Christo 
della Moneta,’) which I so longed to have always 
before me. And of this there exists, as faras I could 
learn, not even an outline or the rudest lithograph; 
nor, indeed, have I as yet met with anybody who has 
seen or heard of it; so that I may expect you to 
think this a piece of wild exaggeration. I do not 
attempt to give you any technical details—except 
that I remarked that the hair was golden and flowing, 
and the head crowned with a chaplet of white roses. 
You will, no doubt, observe that the prominent at- 
tribute of the Virgin in this work is the same as in 
the Madonna of Holbein. The great difference is, 
that in that exquisite picture, being the votive offering 
of a particular family, she is represented as their 
peculiar benefactress; whereas, in the majestic work 
- of Andreoli, she is the protectress of the human race. 
And this difference is finely marked in the two figures. 
If Holbein has given to the divine Mother more of 
tenderness, of maternal sympathy with the suffering 
infant and the anxious parents, Andreoli has placed 
her before us as the common and puissant intercessor. 
In both, the union of the power and will to save and 
to bless is the main chatacteristic ; but in the one, it 
has a more restricted, and, if I may say so, domestic 
application ; in the other, it is boundless as the uni- 
verse. 

Frankfort is also restoring its most interesting an- 
tiquities, with the good taste so common in Germany. 


She stands with out- | 
stretched arms, holding the corners of her mantle, | 


The Romer Saal is very beautifully repainted. So 
far all is well, for there was nothing on its walls worth 
preserving. But I hope they will respect the Elec- 
tion Chamber, with its decorations worthy of the 
eighteenth century, the interest of which would be 
poorly replaced by ornaments of a purer taste. There 
are the very places where the electors sat for the last 
time, to exercise functions in which they themselves 
had ceased to have any faith, and consequently, 
doomed to disappear. Thearms on the ceiling mark 
their several seats. There under the wheel, sat the 
president, Mainz, with his two ghostly compeers under 
the black cross and the red on either side. Opposite 
to him, the time-honoured, rich and powerful Saxony, 
| and the energetic and aspiring Brandenburg. This 
| room is still filled with the great shade of the Ger- 
| rranic Empire—the spectre of that body into which 
| the high-minded patriot Stein still dreamt that it was 
possible to infuse new blood. May no renovating 
hand be laid on the hideous figures, tawdry colours, 
} and unmeaning graceless ornaments which mark 
| their age—the age of its death struggle ! 
| The beautiful little church (the patron saint of 
| which I forget) on the Rémer-berg is also undergoing 
| a most tasteful restoration ; except that the cast-iron 
| spire, which everybody invites you to admire, seemed 
| to me Brummagem and incongruous. The interior 
| of the church is quite unlike any other I ever saw, 
| and deserves a description or explanation which I am 
| incompetent to give. There is an interesting bas- 
relief, of the coronation of the Virgin over one door, 
{and an extremely ancient, rude, and interesting 
monument to the founder, the Emperor Otho II. 
and his wife, (as we were told) in the church ;—an 
upright stone built into the wall with figures in bas- 
relief, nearly of the size of life. This church has 
long been desecrated and neglected, and is now 
about to be restored to its sacred destination. In 
going from the new to the old city of Frankfort, one 
feels that the present and the past can hardly be re- 
presented in a more striking and characteristic 
manner. The statue of Goethe—shall I confess >a 
little disappointed me; I thought it considerably 
| inferior to that of Jean Paul at Baireuth, and still 
more to Rauch’s noble representation of Albert Diirer 
at Niirnberg. Perhaps one expects too much from 
| Goethe’s beauty and Schwanthaler’s fame. It is the 
most aged representation of Goethe I had seen: 
perhaps the extremely yellow colour of the bronze 
contributes to give it a hard and heavy look. The 
bas-reliefs round the pedestal, the subjects of which 
are taken from his works, are very elegant. 

Mr. Murray says the Post at Fulda isa neat country 
inn—truly the neatest of country inns out of England, 
and inferior to few in it. But did you ever hear of 
such a thing in a German inn as the chambermaid 
saying to a tired traveller, “ It’s a cold evening, would 
you not like a hot-water box, to set your feet on 
while you drink tea?” In five minutes she returned 
with a sort of tin footstool, the most agreeable accom- 
paniment to the hissing “ Thé machine” on the table. 
The civility, celerity, and cleanliness of this little inn 
are unmatched by anything I have seen through the 
length and breadth of Germany—though I am no 
contemner of German inns. 

The road from Frankfort to Leipzig is long, and 
becomes very tiresome on a third or fourth trial. But 
there are things one can never see without fresh and 
warm emotion; among them I must beg to rank the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar’s stone benches, with the large 
low post by their side, on which the laden way-faring 
man can so easily drop his burthen. If I were the 
good-natured Duke I should desire no other monu- 
ment than these substantial stone seats. I fancy I 
see inscribed on them in indelible characters,—* To 
the memory of him who provided rest for the weary 
foot, and ease for the burthened back.” These are 
what are called trifles. After traversing France from 
the capital to the frontier, without seeing a single 
trace of any solicitude for anybody's ease or comfort, 
I confess the nice foot-paths and well-placed seats of 
Weimar touched me as if I had never seen them 
before, and the despised word “ Landesvater” rushed 
into my mind involuntarily. Next to the Grand 
Duke’s respect for poverty and labour, I admire his 
respect for genius. He always says, “Goethe m’a 
fait ’honneur de medire.” It is all very well to call 
this a mere form of speech. Such forms are not 
adopted without an intention, When one looks 











down upon little Weimar in its valley, how singular 
is the impression it makes! Athens, Rome, F} 
London, Paris, all these abodes of the great are 
cities—great in a hundred senses,—powerful, rich, 
splendid, victorious: but the eminence of Weimar 
is the pure triumph of intellect. What is there t 
distinguish it from Bury St. Edmunds? And yet 
one great-minded woman, and her no less eminent 
son, turned that little cluster of houses into the stay 
on the breast of Europe. It is true the rays of light 
they found means to concentrate were such as rarely 
dawn upon the world ; but the project of bringing 
them into one focus, and in an atmosphere of such 
genial warmth and freedom, was, and is, without 
precedent or arival. I might pass through Weimar 
a hundred times, I should always feel the sense of re. 
verence one does for ashrine. With all this bavarg. 
age lam not yet got to Dresden: Dresden in jtg 
spring attire, fresh, green, bright, musical ; I never 
thought this handsome city so handsome; yet the 
ravages of the Elbe were still but too inconveniently 
visible in the great breach in the bridge. But 
Saxony is used to being ravaged, and to recoverin 
herself as if nothing had happened. For eight days 
the inundation lasted—for two the scene must have 
been one of fearful interest. “ We stood on the bridge 
and saw whole houses come swimming down, with 
the beds and all in them,” said a poor woman to me, 
You may imagine with what surprise and pain | 
heard that a violent opposition has been raised to the 
restoration of the cross which stood over this arch 
of the bridge. I could not help fancying myself in 
England. Isit possible that Germany, which seemed 
to have soared into the true and free empyrean of 
religion, can have fallen back into this miserable 
slough of fanatical formalism? It is hard to believe 
it. One would have thought the recollection that 
the cross was originally placed there by that very 
Protestant prince, Duke George, might have quieted 
their scruples, and commanded their respect. But 
in such people the historieal feeling is about on a 
level with the religious, It is absolutely affirmed 
that this question is to occupy the Chambers on their 
approaching meeting. Truly a noble occupation for 
a legislative assembly. 

Mr. Bendemann has nearly completed his great 
work, the frescoes in the Hall of the Estates in the 
King’s palace. I am happy to say you may judge 
for yourself of the merit of designs for the frieze, as 
far as composition goes; for they are charmingly 
engraved, and at a very moderate rate. One num- 
ber only is out, but the others (two or three) will soon 
follow. Two very fine designs in the compartments 
at the end of the room, ‘ Henry the Fowler directing 
the building of cities and the improvement of agr- 
culture,’ are not among them. The latter struck me 
more than anything in the room, except the em- 
blematical figure of ‘Saxonia’ at the upper end, 
This is very happily conceived. I can hardly ima 
gine a task more difficult than to give any new and 
distinctive character to an emblematical figure. A 
fair-haired blue-eyed woman seated on a throne, 
with a crown on her head and a lion at her feet 
What is there—except that she is dressed in green— 
to tell you that this is Saxony more than “any other 
one” of the northern powers ? Yet this is Saxony and 
no other. It is not the haughty Britannia, nor the 
warlike enterprising Prussia, nor any of her sisters 
The steady eye, full of mild dignity and calm intel 
ligence, is very expressive; nor did I imagine 
Saxony could be better represented till I saw a living 
representative of Heaven’s own workmanship. The 
absolute perfection of the idea of Saxony is, bya 
curious felicity to be seen in a child of Saxony. 
As I sat looking at the fair skin, the pure 
brow, the large, placid, thoughtful, benign eye of the 
brightest blue, the waving masses of golden hait— 
the sweet grave smile, the timid yet dignified air of 
this most lovely child, I could not help thinking of 
Bendemann’s fine picture, and acknowledging that 
nature had framed of the blood of the princes of the 
land, a still more perfect and exquisite type of its 
fairest characteristics, It is very agreeable to English 
ears to hear of the satisfaction with which mt 
King of Saxony looks back upon his visit to Englan 
There are few more observing and conscientious 
travellers, and his testimony is an honour to any 
country. The eminent physiologist by whom he wi 
accompanied is about to publish an account of 
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which will doubtless serve as a corrective 
to many false notions current on the continent. 

I went to see Steinle at work upon his mighty un- 
dertaking—the engraving of the ‘ Madonna Sistina.’ 
The drawing, of which Thad watched the progress 
three years ago, is finished, and the engraving begun. 
Ina year the indefatigable and enthusiastic artist 
hopes to complete the figure. of the Madonna—in 
three the whole engraving, which I hope will satisfy 
the public, and—himself. It appeared to me 
to give as exact and complete an idea of the picture 
as engraving can; and how much is that to say! 
His beautiful engraving of Holbein’s Madonna you 
probably know. There are two engravings of 
Steinle’s which I wish, rather than hope, might find 
their way to England, on account of the subjects 
of them—the groups in the two pediments of 
the Dresden Theatre, by Rietschell, I think I 
mentioned them before. I was happy to hear that 
Thorwaldsen, on his last visit to Dresden, had 
expressed himself very strongly as to the merits of this 
great artist, who only wants a wider and more 
genial field to show his superiority to many whom 
opportunity and patronage have raised to eminence, 
Even these little engravings would give you an idea 
of the poetry of his conception, the purity and ele- 
vation of his taste. Rietschell’s comparative obscurity 
is a proof how little the patrons of Art dare trust their 
own judgment. One would have thought that of 
the countless travellers who go up and down the 
staircase of the Royal Library, at Dresden, some 
must have been struck by the extraordinary fertility 
of invention, the judicious choice of subjects, and the 
grace and beauty of execution, displayed in the series 
of bas-reliefs that adorn it. There are few things in 
modern art I covet more than casts of three or four 
ofthese. The subject is the progress of the human 
race, or rather various important phases of human 
society, 1. Its simplest form and elements—primi- 
tive agricultural and pastoral life. 2. The Egyptian 
epoch, 3. The Greek. 4. The Roman. 06. The 
introduction of Christianity into Europe. 6. The 
Crusades. 7. The invention of printing and the 
establishment of schools. 8. Commerce. 9. I re- 
member too indistinctly to pronounce on the subject. 
10. The Arts. 11. Poetry and Letters. I must 
have forgotten one. That I shall never forget is the 
2nd, or, still less, the 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th. Greater 
variety and, at the same time, appropriateness and 
beauty of expression, more graceful and significant 
grouping, I do not remember anywhere to have 
seen, In the 6th, the two moving forces of the Cru- 
sades, the fanatical and the heroic spirit, are finely 
distinguished. In the 7th, nothing can be more touch- 
ingthan the benevolent earnestness of the teacher, the 
generous ardour for knowledge, and graceful docility 
of the learners, The noble and poetical side of com- 
merce was never exhibited in a more striking and 
animated manner than in No. 8. But if I were put 
tomy choice, I think the three figures of Raffael, 
Michael Angelo, and Peter Visscher, would decide 
me to give the preference to No. 10. The sculptor 
has very judiciously confined himself to these three 
matchless artists, instead of fatiguing and confusing 
the eye with groups of men of more disputable pre- 
eminence (as is the case, for example, in M. Dela- 
roche’s fine picture in the Hemicycle de l’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, where you continually ask, “ Well, but 
since A, B, and C are here, why not D, E,and F ?”) 
This triumvirate calls forth no such question, and 
how completely satisfactory is the representation of 
each! The noble commanding air of Michael Angelo, 
the exquisite grace of Rafael, the homely simplicity 
and earnest devotion to his work of the old German 
master, are admirably contrasted. All this, Iam sorry 
to say, you must believe or not on my report—for no 
casts of them have, I fear, yet found their way to 
England ; and though drawingsare already (as I was 
assured) made with a view to engraving, there is no 
sufficient promise of a sule to tempt the publisher, 

T ought not to take leave of sculpture, in Dresden, 
without mentioning our young countryman, Mr. H. 
Westmacott, of whose promise Rietschell speaks with 
generous and affectionate warmth,—an opinion, as I 
was told, confirmed by Thorwaldsen. He has nearly 
completed a little sitting figure of a Victory, which 

great grace and spirit. It is to be hoped that 
nd will reclaim her own, and not yield what 
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sculptor. I must not begin upon the Dresden Gallery, 
which seemed to me richer and choicer than ever. 
A great improvement has taken place in the hanging 
of the pictures; and now one sees with amazement 
the masses of first-rate works which this collection 
contains, Those of the Dutch and Flemish masters, 
Wouvermans, Mieris, Ruysdael, Gerard Dow, &c. 
hang by twenties and thirties, most of them ad- 
mirable, and many among the world’s wonders. 

The old grievance of the shutting at one—the 
hour when it begins tobe convenient to go—continues. 
But it is ungrateful to find a fault with this noble 
display of Art. At the Opera I heard, perhaps, the 
two most perfect musical expressions of national cha- 
racter and feeling that ever were written—the Frei- 
schiitz and the Barbiere di Seviglia. The former one 
should only hear in Germany, especially at Dresden ; 
everybody is at home—everybody understands what 
every note means. The Wolfsschlucht is close by— 
the Jiigers are German, the “ Braut” sentimental, 
fromm und Schwiirmerisch is German; the “ Gniidige 
Herr” is German, the Devil is German. It was the 
first Opera I went to, and I could have called out 
for joy. Germans in Paris have told me that every 
passage which they watch for with peculiar eagerness 
and interest every truly original and poetical ex- 
pression, was either slurred over so as to be unrecog- 
nizable, or entirely omitted at the Grand Opera. 
They entreated me never to hear it there. I had not 
the slightest inclination to make the attempt. On 
the other hand, the Dresden ‘ Barbiere di Seviglia,’ 
sung to German words, is a disappointment,—the 
same in kind, if not in degree. A German Figaro is 
an impossible personage. Rossini’s bewitching music 
is exactly to the taste of Sir Toby and Sir Andrew— 

Would you have a love song or a song of good life? (says 
the clown.) 

Sir Toby. A love song—a love song. 

Sir Andrew. Ay, ay; I care not for good life. 

No single person in the drama cares for good life ; 
and the music is, as it ought to be, “a love song.” 
But the Germans and we care, or affect to care, very 
much, and we are very awkward Almavivas and 
Figaros. The orchestra, however, played this music 
also with its infallible delicacy and perfection. There, 
one never has anything to wish for. 

I think Dresden is about the only city where one 
can, in five minutes, exchange the warbling of the 
prima donna for that of the nightingale, and the per- 
fumes of a lady’s drawing-room for the odours of the 
lilacs on the promenade. As we walked home, these 
struck us as wonderful and agreeable combinations. 
Not that anybody is found to walk. Life is worth 

per cent. more at Dresden, since the invention of 
Droschkis—in other words excellent, cleanand polite 
looking cabs, which carry you for four silber groschen 
(about 5d.) the course, or ten (1s.) the hour. As the 
Germans excel more in all other arts than in the art 
of living, I record, with triumph, this progress of 
“ material civilization” in the charming little city. 
If, however, the introduction of cabs, or even of sofas 
upon which it were tolerable to recline, or beds on 
which it were to sleep at ease, are to be accompanied 
by.torrents of vulgar bigotry and narrowmindedness, | 
I, for one, shall not congratulate Germany on the | 
change—no, not even throwing the trifle of railroads | 
into the balance. About them I had a word to say, | 
for their extension is so vast and rapid, that it carries 
the imagination with it. But I have detained you 
and myself too long already. 





RECENT COMETS AND THE ELEMENTS OF THEIR 
ORBITS. 

For the convenience of those among your readers 
who may be forming catalogues of cometary orbits, 
I am induced to send you a very brief description of 
the comets which have recently appeared; adding, 
at the same time, the elements of their orbits deduced 
from the best observations. A person in this country, 
unacquainted with the astronomical publications of 
the continent, will find it no easy matter to form a 
catalogue of recent comets; because, with few excep- 
tions, the elements have not been published in 
English works. 

During the last thirty years, while the continental 
astronomers have been working most zealously in this 
department of astronomy, our country has done but 
little. It is not only by amassing observations on 
these bodies that any real advantage can be obtained, 








but also in their complete discussion on those methods 
of which Bessel, Encke, Clausen, O. Struve and 
others have furnished such noble examples, and 
it is to these discussions that we have contributed 
so sparingly. I cannot refrain from expressing 
an opinion that this is materially gwing to the 
idea, that the calculations which are subservient to 
this department of practical astronomy are mere 
drudgery, capable of being performed by any one 
with a little knowledge of trigonometry and logarithms 
—and, further, that the more intellectual divisions 
of the subject, are those relating to the theoretical 
discussion of methods, and, perhaps, to the observa- 
tions themselves. It will only be necessary to refer 
such as may entertain this opinion, to Bessel’s Disser- 
tation on the Comet of 1807, Clausen’s Prize Essay 
on the Comet of 1770, or the Calculations relating to 
the Comet of Shortest Period by the celebrated Encke. 
These papers furnish specimens of calculation far 
beyond the powers of the ordinary computer; re- 
quiring not only the best judgment, but a vast ex- 
perience in the most intricate and profound calcula- 
tions of practical astronomy. A person who trusts 
to his knowledge of the theory of the subject will 
find himself at great loss in its practical application: 
and I am convinced, from my short experience in 
these computations, that such a person is far less 
likely to arrive at an accurate result, than one who 
is well acquainted with the working of the methods, 
though the theoretical knowledge of the latter may 
be vastly inferior to that of the former. In a word, 
those methods which appear the best in theory, will 
frequently fall short of their expected accuracy in 
practice. 

Perhaps there may have been another cause 
operating in the minds of some persons, to prevent 
their devoting any great energy to cometary astro- 
nomy: I mean, an imperfect appreciation of the 
direct value of comets to the science. Here we 
may refer to the discovery of a resisting medium in 
space, so well established by Prof. Encke, in his 
Dissertation on the comet which bears his name, and 
also to the correction of the theoretical value for 
the mass of Mercury, derived from the perturbations 
of the same comet in the autumn of 1838; in fact, 
these bodies may eventually lead us to a more ex- 
tended knowledge of the constitution of our system, 
which, without them, we could not hope to obtain, 
The comets of Encke, Biela, Faye, and De Vico, re- 
volving round the sun in periods of lessthan eight years, 
afford excellent opportunities for testing the accuracy 
of the planetary masses as now received, and likewise 
the means of ascertaining their more exact value, 
This can only be accomplished by extended calcula- 
tion performed with extreme accuracy; and let us 
hope that the inertness shown by this country since 
the time of Halley will not any longer exist, while 
such noble objects may be attained by individual 
exertion and zeal. 

The indefatigable Messier and other astronomers 
have furnished us with many series of cometary ob- 
servations which have never been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. It appears desirable that they should be 
fully reduced, and the true nature of the orbits as- 


| certained in all practicable cases; the more so, since 


the observations of several recent comets can only 
be satisfied by hyperbolas, implying a greater velocit 
than the comets could acquire by their gravity to 3 
the gun. The periodicity of the comets may be 
owing to,their intersection of the orbits of the planets 
and the effect of a resisting medium in space, by 
which their paths would be gradually converted from 
parabolas into ellipses, and the bodies themselves 
retained in our system, 
On the Late Comets, 

M. Faye's Periodical Comet.—A set of corrected 
elements of this comet, computed from three normal 
places, was published in the Atheneum of 1844, 
June 22. The orbit continued to represent the ob- 
servations during the whole of the appearance with 
considerable accuracy. Indeed, M. Faye has since 
assured me that these elements, and those by M, 
Nicolai, of Manheim, are the most accurate ellipses 
that have been published. Some very small correc« 
tions will be required to represent more closely the 
observations at Pulkova, by Mr. Otto Struve, in April, 
1844; but, in applying them, it will be necessary to 
take account of the planetary perturbations,—a task 
which I have not yet had leisure to perform, The 
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fact that this comet was observed at Pulkova until 
April 8, isa proof of the vast optical power of M. 
Struve’s great refractor: no ordinary telescope would 
show the comet in the middle of February. 

My ellipse may therefore be assumed as a very close 
approximation to the true elements; but I shall sub- 
join the periods of revolution, as found by different 
computers :— 


i 7444 
M. Mauvais’ Second Comet, 1844.—This comet was 
discovered at the Royal Observatory, Paris, on July 
7, and was also detected at Berlin, by M. d’Arrest, 
on July 9. It was observed before the perihelion 
passage until the middle of September; after the 
perihelion, it was again observed from the latter end 
of October until the middle of last March. In the 
interval between the first and last observations the 
comet described an are of true anomaly, exceeding 
200° ; and during the whole period of visibility was 
most carefully observed. To Mr. Mann, of the Royal 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, we are par- 
ticularly indebted for a very fine and extended series 
of measures. I have reduced some few of these, and 
employed them in the investigation of elements from 
observations made between 1844, July 7, and 1845, 
February 8. I obtained a parabolic orbit, which 
represents the observed places during seven months 
so well, that all hopes of finding a period of moderate 
length must be velinquished. I am inclined to think 
that the true orbit will prove hyperbolical ; but this 
must rest on a complete discussion of all the obser- 
vations deserving of confidence. 
the corrected parabolic elements, according to M. 
Nicolai and myself :— 
Nicolai. 
Per. Passage, 1844, Oct. 17°37544 
(M.T, at Berlin) 
«180° 23/ 55" « 


Hind. 
Oct. 17°33613 
(M.T.at Greenwich) 
10° 24 9 6 


. 31 39 4 + 3L 39 

. 48 36 23-7 

« » -9°9321208 
Motion retrograde. 

Our longitudes are reckoned from the mean equi- 


5 +4 
48 36 21 7 
9°9321180 


Inclination. 
Log. q. ..... 


nox of 1845, January,0. The agreement is the more 
satisfactory, that we have followed different methods 
in the investigation. 

De Vico’s First, or Periodical Comet, 1844.—On 
August 22 another comet was discovered, by Signor 
Francesco de Vico, at the Collegio Romano of Rome. 
Two other independent discoveries of this comet were 
made, the one at Hamburgh, by M. Melhop, and the 
second in America, by Mr. Hamilton Smith. It was 
very quickly found that a parabola would not agree 
with the path followed by the comet; and to M. 
Faye, I believe, is due the merit of having first de- 
termined the elliptical elements. The period of 
revolution proved to be about five years and a half. 
Thus, within nine months, two comets of short period 
were found,—a circumstance as important as it was 
unexpected. The most accurate orbit I have yet 
received is the third ellipse of M. Faye, which he 
kindly communicated to me in December last, and is 
found in Prof. Schumacher’s ‘ Astronomische Nach- 
richten.’ Probably, few of your readers have seen 
the elements in that publication, and I shall there- 
fore transcribe them here. 

Third Ellipse of M. Faye. 

Perihelion Passage, 1844, Sept. 2°483952 (Paris. M.T.) 

Long. of Perihelion 342° 31’ 15” +18) MnEq. 

” Ascending Node 63 49 30 6441845, 0. 

Angle of Excentricity .. 38 6 57 “G8 

* Inclination .... 2 54 45 ‘04 

Log. major semi-axis 0°4912864 

Sidereal Revolution 


We may expect this comet again in 1850: the 


perihelion passage taking place about the end of | comet in the constellation Ursa Major. 


February, if the planetary purturbations produce no 
great effect. At this appearance it will not only be 
at a great distance from the earth, but also in the 
neighbourhood of the sun, consequently we shall not 


have the same favourable opportunity for making | 


observations, as in 1844, 

At this observatory we saw the comet until the 
30th of December 1844; and had the weather proved 
favourable, in the absence of moon-light, I think we 
might have seen it some days longer. 


The Great Comet of 1844,-This comet was per- | 
ceived in the southern hemisphere about the 18th of | April. 
December, and remained visible until the middle of 


The following are | 


last March. It is described as presenting at first, a 
more imposing appearance than Halley’s in 1835; but 
the brightness very soon diminished, and when I ob- 
served it,on the 3rd of March, a faint nebulous mass 
was all that remained. Dr, Peters and Mr. Cooper 
saw the comet at Naples on the 7th of February, 
and M. Colla found it on the 5th; none of these 
observers appear to have been aware of its previous 
discovery in Egypt and other countries. I have com- 
puted a parabolic orbit from the Trevandrum posi- 
tion onthe 10th of January, Dr. Peters’s on the 7th 
of February, and the Cambridge observation of the 
11th of March. The elements are pretty satisfactory, 
perhaps a hyperbola may prove more so. 

Per. Passage 1844, December 13°68294 (Greenwich M.T.) 

Long. of Perihelion .... 296° ( 32”) M. Eq. 

% Ascending Node 118 23 24 § 1845, 0. 
Inclination - 45 36 34 
es 9°4001230. 

Motion direct. 

Professor Encke has remarked some similarity be- 
tween the elements of this comet and that of 1556. 
The agreement, however, is by no means close, and 
unless the comet has met with great perturbation 
from an unknown planet, it is not easy to conceive 
how the difference can have originated. In No. 493 
of the * Astronomische Nachrichten,’ Prof. Schum- 
| acher published my investigation on the comets of 
| 1556, and 1264, supposed to be identical. In 1556 
| I found that the comet made a near approach to the 
| earth, and had expected some great effect upon the 
| time of revolution, though without any precise cal- 
culation. Shortly afterwards, Prof. Midler, of the 
Imperial Observatory at Dorpat, calculated the effect 
which the earth would have upon the comet’s next 
return, and found a decrease of 144 days only; whence 
assuming my epochs for perihelion passage in 1264 
and 1556, he finds the time of the present revolution 
291-800 years, and fixes the next reappearance about 
the end of February 1848: therefore, on the sup- 
position that this comet was identical with that of 
December 1844, there is an acceleration of three 
years in the arrival at perihelion, and very large per- 
turbations in the other elements, yet unaccounted for. 
This is the more worthy of remark, because the comet 
isnot liable to great disturbance from the larger planets, 
and the principal part, indeed nearly the whole of 
its vast trajectory, lies at a considerable distance from 
the plane of the ecliptic. 

M.a@ Arrest's Comet-—On the evening of December 
28, 1844, M. d’Arrest, a student of the University 
at Berlin, found a nebulosity in Cygnus, which proved 
to be a telescopic comet. M. Riimker and M. 
Petersen, at the Observatories of Hamburgh and Al- 
tona, succeeded in observing the comet on January 3; 
but the unfavourable state of the weather prevented 
most astronomers from finding it, until the middle of 
the month, It was observed in opposition, and con- 
| sequently the determination of the elements was 

subject to many difficulties and much uncertainty. 
| Mr. Sievers, of Altona, calculated the orbit without 
| the parabolic hypothesis, and found a hyperbola 
agreeing well with the observations. I transcribe 
his orbit, and also my last parabola, which requires 
very small correction :— 


Sievers (Hyperbola). 
Per. Passage, 1845, Jan. 8195847 
(Berlin M.T.) 
Long. of Perihelion.. 9192 5”- 
» Ascending Node 336 44 49 ° 
Inclination.......... 46 50 56 * 
LAG. Goo 00 cecccccccecs 9°9567 565 
Excentricity 








Hind (Parabola). 
Jan. 8165484 
(Greenwich M.T.) 
919 20/ 221 
336 44 12-9 

46 50 39°0 

99567652 

1°0000000 

Motion direct. 

The longitudes are counted from the mean equinox 
of 1845, January, 0. 

De Vico’s Second Comet.—On February 25 of the 
present year Signor F. de Vico discovered another 
It was found 
| independently by M. Faye, at Paris,on March6. A 
| parabolic orbit represents the observations in a most 
| Satisfactory manner. My last results are as follows: 
; they are nearly identical with M. Faye’s, deduced 
from other observations and by a different method :— 
Perihelion Passage, 1845, April 21°03290 (Greenwich M.T.) 
| Long. of Perihelion. ..... ..192° 33/ 38-2) Apparent Eq. 
| ,, Ascending Node..347 6 58 ‘7§ March, 0. 

Inclination 56 24 5 6 
has <4:0t0c0sassenneieeos 00985420 
Motion direct. 
The comet was observed until the latter end of 








The Great Comet of June, 1845-—On the 2nd of 


June M, Colla at Parma, M. Faye at Paris, and Mr 
Bond, in the United States, observed a large cometin 
the constellation Perseus: it remained visible until 
the last week in June. This comet was one of the 
brightest that has appeared for many years; it exhj. 
bited a pretty definite nucleus, and a tail more than 
2° in length. On June 9 the tail was bifid, one branch 
being 24° long, and the other not quite half that length 
By a rough calculation, I found that the diameter of 
the nucleus could not be much less than that of the 
Earth. The place of the comet's descending node 
is situated at a short distance on the outside of the 
Earth’s orbit; and, on the supposition that this comet 
is identical with that observed by Tycho in 1596, we 
may conclude the periodicity to be owing in a great 
measure to the perturbations which the comet has at 
some past time experienced from the Earth’s attrac. 
tion. 

M. d’Arrest has calculated the parabolic elements 
of the comet from three normal places, on June 7, 
11, and 15. They represent the observed places most 
accurately :— 

M. d@ Arvest’s Parabola, 
Perihelion Passage, 1845, June 5°721648 (M. T. at Berlin) 
Long. of Perihelion. . 261° 59 58” +47 ME 
»» Ascending Node ..337 48 17 7} + Eq. Jan, 
Inclination 48 54 29 -10 
OB Ge ccccccccccccessesccccs 9°6032599 
Motion retrograde. 
J. R. Heyp. 


Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, July 28, 1845. 





THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 
BY ROBERT LEK, M.D. F.R.S, 
(Concluded.} 

TuovcGu apparently active, and in the prime and 
vigour of life, the Emperor stooped a little in walk. 
ing, and seemed rather inclined to corpulency, He 
was dressed in a blue military surtout, with epaulettes, 
and had nothing to distinguish him from any general 
officer. He shook Count Woronzow by the hand, 
and afterwards warmly saluted him, first on one 
cheek and then on the other. He afterwards shook 
hands with us all, and then inquired of me particu. 
larly about the health of the Count’s children at 
Biala Cerkiew, whom I had seen not long before. 
He then inquired if I had visited the south coast of 
the Crimea during the autumn, and if so, how I was 
pleased with it. Looking up to the mountains above 
Yoursouff, and then to the calm sea, upon which the 
sun was shining, His Majesty exclaimed, “ Was there 
ever such magnificent scenery !’’ I replied that the 
coast of Italy between Genoa and Nice presented the 
only scenery I had ever witnessed that could be com- 
pared to it,—a part of Italy which His Majesty stated 
he had never visited. 

I set out from Yoursouff on the morning of the 
26th of October, before the Emperor, and rode along 
the coast to Aloupka. It was a sultry day, and the 
scenery was rendered still more interesting to me 
than on all former occasions in consequence of the 
Tartars having come from all parts of the Crimea to 
see the Emperor, on his way from Yoursouff to 
Aloupka, where he arrived about four o’clock. I was 
informed that a Tartar female complained to his 
Majesty, at Orianda, of her having been beaten and 
ill treated by the superintendent; when the offender 
was ordered to appear before his Majesty, he threw 
himself upon his knees and implored forgiveness 
Alexander ordered him to be arrested, and said, with 
great severity, that it was an eternal disgrace to injure 
any female, more especially one in her situation, she 
being pregnant. The Emperor was greatly pleased 
with Orianda, and immediately determined to pur- 
chase the estate from Count Kisseloff, and build a 
palace there. Before coming to Aloupka he visited 
the vineyards at Martyan, and the Princess Galitzin 
at Musghor, distributing liberally to the poor in his 
way. 

Count Woronzow, General Diebitch, Sir James 
Wylie and myself, with one or two others, had the 
honour of dining with the Emperor on this occasion, 
the last he was destined to enjoy. The Emperor ai- 
dressed himself chiefly to Count Woronzow, who was 
seated next to his Majesty, and the greater part of 
the conversation was catried on in French and En- 
glish. Again his Majesty recurred to the beauties 
of Orianda, and thanked the Count for the acquisition 
he had that day made for him. He expressed the 
strong displeasure he felt at the cruel treatment the 
poor Tartar woman had received from the supemi: 
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tendent, and ordered that he should be severely 

‘hed. The death of Mr. Fondane, the governor 
of Kertche, from consumption, had occurred not long 
before, and when this was mentioned the Emperor 
said, he thought it would be possible to combine the 
offices of the governors of Kertche and Theodosia, 
as the government of Taganrog was much more ex- 
tensive than the two combined. — Count Woronzow 
observed, that there would be a difficulty in effecting 
this, because a great jealousy existed between the 
jnhabitants of the two towns, which would be in- 
creased by the change. The Emperor, on the con- 
trary, thought it might be the means of reconciling 
them to each other. “ The Count said that the people 
of Theodosia would never be reconciled to it: that 
they would consider themselves placed in a situation 
inferior to that of Kertche, and that, in his opinion, it 
was not advisable. The Emperor still urged the 
practicability of the measure, which he said he had 
fully considered, and the Count acquiesced in His 
Majesty's decision, by admitting that no great harm 
could result from the experiment. The Emperor 
then made many inquiries respecting the wealth and 
respectability of the merchants at Theodosia, to 
which such answers were given as appeared entirely 
satisfactory. 

There were oysters at dinner, and a small worm 
was adhering to the shell of one presented to His 
Majesty. This was shown to Sir James Wylie, who 
said it was quite common and harmless, and he re- 
minded the Emperor of a circumstance which had 
occurred to them at the Congress of Verona. A 
person at Venice had then sent to the Emperor to 
intreat that he would abstain from the use of oysters, 
as there was a poisonous marine worm or insect in 
them. This led the conversation to the insects of the 
Crimea and Ukraine, of which I had made a con- 
siderable collection, and the Emperor inquired of me 
if there were scorpions, scolopendras and tarantulas 
inthe Crimea. I said scorpions of large size were 


not uncommon, and that at Musghor, during our 
former visit, we found a scorpion of great strength 
in the apartment where we passed the night, but that 
itwas harmless. Scolopendras of great length I had 
often seen around Odessa, but not in the Crimea, nor 


tarantulas, although, as I had been informed, they 
were not very rare. I heard of no instance during 
the autumn in which they had inflicted any injury 
by their bites or stings. He said, he supposed they 
were the same as in Italy, and then alluded to the 
dance for the cure of the bite of the tarantula; Sir 
James Wylie reminded his Majesty of the scorpion 
which was found in his bed at Verona, and of the 
prescription which he had then written for the cure 
of the bites of the carbonari. 

Then followed a long discussion on homeopathy, 
and the peculiar views of Hahnemann, which were 
at that time greatly in vogue, not only in Germany 
butin Russia. Sir James seemed rather more favour- 
able to these views than I considered justified by the 
evidence upon which they were founded. He said 
he believed Hahnemann, with his extremely minute 
doses of medicines, cured as many patients as regular 
physicians did by their great ones, because he at the 
same time enjoined a rigorous diet. Count Woron- 
zow inquired if Sir James would trust to Hahne- 
mann’s method of treatment in cases of inflammation 
of the brain or bowels, or in the fevers of the Crimea. 
Would the hundredth or the thousandth part of a 
gtain of sulphate of quinine, he asked, stop the 
fits of one of these fevers? He appealed to me 
to support the truth of what he said, and I had no 
hesitation in affirming that large doses of quinine 
often almost instantaneously arrested these fevers, 
when small doses proved ineffectual. 

Again, the Emperor expressed how much he was 
pleased with Orianda, and stated that it was his deter- 
mination to have a palace built there as expeditiously 
48 possible. To my amazement he then said, after a 
pause, “ When I give in my demission, I will return 
and fix myself at Orianda, and wear the costume of 
the Taurida.” Not a word was uttered by any one 
vhen this extraordinary resolution was announced, 
and I thought that I must have misunderstood the 
Emperor, but this could not be, for in a short time, 
vhen Count Woronzow proposed that the large open 
flat space of ground to the westward of Orianda 
should be converted into pleasure grounds for his 
Majesty, he replied, “I wish this to be purchased 





for General Diebitch, as it is right that the chief of 
my état-major and I should be neighbours.” During 
dinner there was also some conversation respecting 
the chapel which was about to be built at Masandra, 
and the Emperor inquired whether or not it was to 
be a Greek chapel. A petition had been presented 
for a Lutheran place of worship to be established at 
Nikita, and likewise that at Sympheropole the old 
Greek church should be converted into a Lutheran 
chapel, after the Cathedral was finished. The Em- 
peror said he was ignorant of the law upon this point, 
but that the Bishop would inform him whether it 
was contrary to law to permit a Greek church, when 
not required for the national religion, to be converted 
into a Lutheran chapel. If it was not, it ought to be 
granted, he said ; and I had no doubt that the Em- 
peror’s visit to the monastery of St. George on the 
following day had some reference to this subject. 
General Diebitch inquired if there were many Lu- 
therans in the Crimea, and particularly at Sympher- 
opole, to which Count Woronzow replied, that if 
they had been numerous they would ere this have 
had a chapel of their own, A petition had also been 
presented by some Roman Catholics at Karasubazar 
for a piece of ground to build a Catholic chapel. 
The Emperor expressed his anxiety that all these 
petitions should receive due attention and be granted 
to the fullest possible extent. It appeared, from what 
was stated on this occasion, that the administration 
of the empire was conducted by Alexander on the 
true principles of religious toleration. ; 

His Majesty made a frugal repast, and drank little 
wine. When champagne was presented, Count 
Woronzow sajd, “Sire, may we be permitted to drink 
to the health of her Majesty the Empress?” He 
replied, Most certainly ; and all immediately rising, 
did honour to the toast. On retiring, his Majesty 
returned thanks to Count Woronzow for the excel- 
lent entertainment he had provided, and, addressing 
himself to us all, said, with kindness and condescen- 
sion, “ Your presence on this occasion has afforded 
me the greatest satisfaction.” He then walked out, 
and mounted the steps to the flat roof of the house, 
around which a number of Tartars were collected. 
He looked at the groups through his eye-glass, and 
said, “* What handsome oriental countenances! what 
a fine race of men! One of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of the Crimea would be lost if the Tartars 
were expelled ; I hope they will be encouraged to 
continue here.” An Effendi was introduced to his 
Majesty to present a petition, which he did by bend- 
ing down and raising his hands to his head, without 
removing his turban fromi t. 

The Emperor retired to rest early in the evening. 
In the middle of the night a courier arrived, when 
he arose and transacted business. General Diebitch, 
who slept in a house close to that in which I was, 
was twice summoned in the night to wait upon His 
Majesty. I was afterwards informed that the de- 
spatches brought by the courier were of the highest 
public importance ; in fact, that they fully revealed 
to His Majesty the existence of a dangerous and ex- 
tensive conspiracy, of which he had not been pre- 
viously aware. 

On the morning of the 27th, after breakfast, the 
Emperor sent a message to say that he desired me 
to accompany him round the lower garden. After 
some conversation respecting the illness of the Em- 
press, and the proposal that I should visit her 
Majesty professionally at Taganrog, he again called 
my attention to the magnificence of the scenery 
around us, and expressed the pleasure he had derived 
from this visit to the Crimea, and the hope he enter- 
tained that at no very remote period its shores would 
be full of rich vineyards, and contain many flourish- 
ing villages and towns. I hinted, in the most delicate 
manner I could, that the frequent occurrence of 
violent fevers to those who visited the Crimea, and 
to its constant inhabitants, was the only circumstance 
which appeared to me likely to prevent his Majesty's 
anticipations being completely realized. He ex- 
pressed a strong wish that I should remain in Russia, 
permanently attached to Count Woronzow, the value 
of whose public services he appeared justly to ap- 
preciate. 

At mid-day the Emperor and his attendants were 
on horseback, and, after shaking hands with and 
taking an affectionate leave of all, he set out for 
Sevastopole. In a few days, I returned with Count 





Woronzow to Odessa by Perecop, Bereslaw, and 
Nicolaef, where we remained till the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1825. 

At eight o'clock, on Sunday morning, the 22nd of 
November, Count Woronzow expressed a wish to 
see me in his library. On going there, the Count 
stated that he had received bad news from Taganrog 
—that the Emperor was dangerously ill, and that I 
must set out with him, in two hours, to render my 
assistance with the other physicians. It appeared 
from a letter of the 7th inst. that the Emperor had 
been attacked with symptoms of slight catarrh soon 
after leaving the Crimea, and that at Oriekoff these 
had assumed the decided form of remittent fever— 
that it had increased in severity, and that His Ma- 
jesty refused to take any medicine. Another letter, 
of the 14th, stated that he was much worse—indeed, 
in great danger—and that still he refused to submit 
to any medical treatment. A third letter, dated 
Thursday, the 19th, had also been received, from 
which it appeared that the malady bad been daily 
growing worse, and that almost all hope of his 
recovery was past. The Count was much afflicted 
when he communicated this intelligence, and ex- 
pressed his fear that we should find all over before 
we reached Taganrog. We started from Odessa at 
mid-day, and when our carriage was going slowly 
over the deep sands by the sea-shore, the Count said 
that unpleasant occurrences seldom came alone— 
that a letter had arrived that morning from London, 
informing him of an accident that had endangered 
the life of his father; also, that William Findley, 
who had been his father’s coachman for upwards of 
thirty years, had been thrown from his box, and 
killed on the spot. “I knew William Findley well,” 
he added, bursting into tears, “and feel how much 
my father must have suffered on the occasion.” We 
continued our journey to Nicolaef, where we arrived 
at midnight. The Count retired to rest for two 
hours; but I did not, being anxious to learn from 
Admiral Greig what consequences would be likely 
to result, in the event of the Emperor’s death, and 
the accession of his brother Constantine to the throne. 
We were, of course, unacquainted with the fact, that 
in 1822, the Grand Duke Constantine had volun- 
tarily waived his title to the succession, and that 
the next in the line after him should take his place. 
Admiral Greig requested me to write to him imme- 
diately after my arrival at Taganrog, which I did, 
and communicated all the information I could ob- 
tain respecting his Imperial Majesty’s illness and 
death. 

We reached Cherson at seven o'clock in the 
morning. There had been a hard frost during the 
night. The town was evidently in a state of decay, 
and many of the houses were roofless. During the 
previous winter, the forage in the Crimea and country 
extending along the northern coast of the Black Sea, 
was exhausted before the spring, and the crops 
having been destroyed by the locusts and a drought, 
the people had actually been compelled, in some 
places, to employ the straw thatching of their cot- 
tages to feed their cattle. I had previously been 
informed that the commerce of the place was ruined; 
that the rise of Odessa had, in fact, been the fall 
of Cherson. The Dnieper is here as broad as the 
Danube above Vienna, or the Rhone near the Me- 
diterranean. At a short distance from the gate of 
the town, we saw an obelisk, which had been 
erected to the memory of John Howard, who died 
of fever, near Cherson, on the 20th of January, 1790, 
and was buried in the open steppe, at a short distance 
from the town. It was his request that a sun-dial 
should be erected over his grave ; and Admiral Greig 
informed me that this wish had recently been com- 
plied with, and through the Admiral’s exertions 
chiefly, as I learned from others. 

We arrived at Bereslaw at two o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 23rd, and crossed the Dnieper on a 
raft, the floating bridge having been removed. In 
the morning of the 24th, we reached Oriekoff, which 
is on the high road between Taganrog and Warsaw, 
where the Grand Duke Constantine then was. The 
postmaster of this place stated that no account had 
been received of the Emperor's death ; but he must 
have wished to conceal the fact, as at the next post 
station, we were at once informed that the news 
of his decease had been received two days before. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, at seven in the morn- 
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ing, we arrived at Marienpoleya small town on the 
Sea of Azoff, inhabited by Greeks, who had emigrated 
from the Crimea forty years before. We remained 
an hour at the residence of a military officer of rank, 
who: gave me a general account of the Emperor's 
illness. He informed me that bilious fevers were 
very common in autumn along the whole northern 
coast of the Sea of Azoff. From Marienpole to Ta- 
ganrog the country presented a most dreary aspect, 
and the post-houses and horses were truly wretched. 
We crossed a small river, and, entering Taganrog at 
eight o’clock in the evening, were immediately con- | 
ducted by the governor of the town to the house of | 
one of the most respectable merchants. We learned, 
on arriving, that His Majesty died on the 19th of 
November, and that he had been insensible, and 
deprived of the power of swallowing two days before | 
his decease. 
On Thursday, the 26th of November, I went to | 
see His Imperial Majesty lying in state in the house | 
where he had lived and died. The coffin was placed | 
upon a slightly-elevated platform, and covered by a | 
canopy. The room was hung with black, and the 
coffin covered with a cloth of gold. There were | 
numerous large wax lights burning in the apartment, 
and each individual present held a slender lighted 
wax taper. A priest was standing at the head of the 
coffin réading the Evangelists, and I was told that 
this was carried on day and night. On each side of 
the body a sentinel was placed with a drawn sword. 
In the ante-room there were a number of priests 
putting on their robes, and preparing for the service 
or mass, which was celebrated twice every day. 
There were no symptoms of melancholy in this 
crowded r4om, and some young military officers 
even displayed a degree of levity altogether unsuit- 
able to the solemnity of the scene. ‘The Empress, 
I was informed, remained constantly in an apart- | 
ment, the door of which opened into that where the | 
body of the Emperor was lying, and where the ser- 
vice was performed. Guards were stationed around | 








the house, at the door, as also on the stairs, and in 
the ante-room. 
On the evening of Friday, the 27th of November, 


I proceeded, at the request of Count Woronzow, to 
the residence of Sir James Wylie, for many years 
physician to the person of His Imperial Majesty, 
for the purpose of obtaining an account of 
the Emperor’s illness, and the treatment which 
would have been pursued, had not his Majesty 
strenuously refused all medical assistance. Sir 
James read to me the whole of the reports of His 
Majesty’s case, written down by him from day to 
day, and which contained the fullest and most satis- 
factory explanation ofall theattendant circumstances. 
These reports were also signed by the other physi- 
cians, who coincided in the views entertained by Sir 
James respecting the nature and proposed treatment 
of the disease. As these reports were about to be 
forwarded to St. Petersburgh for the satisfaction of 
the government, I could not procure a perfect copy, 
but the following are the most important facts they 
contained, and were noted down by mein short-hand 
as I heard them. Dr. Reinhold, surgeon to the 
Empress, who had remained with the Emperor during 
the night of the 12th of November, came in when 
Sir James Wylie was thus occupied, and declared 
to me in the most unequivocal manner, that he was 
entirely of the same opinion with the other physi- 
cians respecting the nature of the disease, and of the 
means that would have been employed. 

The weather suddenly changed on the day the 
Emperor left Aloupka, the 27th of October. A thick | 
mass of clouds covered the mountains in the after- 
noon, the east wind was cold, and a shower of rain 
fell. The previous day had been intensely hot on | 
the coast, and at the time the Emperor was riding 
from Yoursouff to Aloupka. His Majesty was ac- | 
customed to travel in an open caléche with a light 
military cloak, trusting solely to the vigour of his 
constitution against the sudden changes of the atmo- 
sphere. After quitting Aloupka, he went to that part 
of the road where the ascent of the Merdveen com- 
mences, and hesitated for some time whether to pro- 
ceed by this difficult pass, over the mountains, which 
arebetween three and four thousand feet high, into the 
valley of Baidar, or by that of Foros. After a little 
delay he decided for the former, and arrived at Baidar 








fatigued, perspiring, and unusually irritable on 


account of the unruliness of his horse. At Baidar, a 
caléche awaited him, but no refreshment was pre- 
pared—his: maitre d’hétel having gone on to Sevas- 
topole. From Baidar, he proceeded to Balaclava, 
and reviewed Colonel Ravilotti’s regiment of Greek 
guards, The Emperor again entered his caléche, 
and drove to that part where the road turns off to 
the monastery of St. George. Here he mounted a 
horse and rode to the monastery alone, a distance of 
at least ten versts. Sir James had gone forward 
before him to Sevastopole, and the Emperor did not 


| arrive there until it was quite dark, having remained 


upwards of two Rours at the monastery, where was a 
bishop and several priests. He entered Sevastopole 
by torchlight, and before going to the house prepared, 
went tothe church, and afterwards reviewed some 
troops drawn up in a line along the street through 
which he passed. His Majesty dined alone, and it 
was said scarcely tasted anything. The following 
day, at twelve o'clock, he examined the barracks, 
hospital, and forts at Sevastopole, and then set out 
for Bacheserai, On the journey he was observed 
to be asleep in the carriage. At Bacheserai, the 
Emperor also dined alone, and the following morn- 
ing he informed Sir James Wylie, that he had 
suffered from an attack of bilious diarrheea in the 
night, but that he was then perfectly well. Thus, 
he said, will all my complaints pass away without 
the help of medicine. Sir James did not state to 
me the circumstances which led the Emperor to 
believe that medical treatment was of no avail in 
arresting the progress of disease and to determine 
him not to have recourse to its aid. There could be 
no doubt that the Emperor had some peculiar views 
about the doctrine of predestination, but whether 
his scepticism respecting the efficacy of medicine 
originated in these opinions, I could not ascertain. 
His Majesty that day went to Chufut Kali, and 
returned in the afternoon to Bacheserai to meet the 
Tartar chiefs, Next day he went to Kosloff, and on 
arriving there Sir James observed that they had pass- 
ed some marshes which emitted a most disagreeable 
odour. The following night he slept near Perecop, 
and on the next between the Isthmus and Oriekoff. 
At this place he was observed by his valet-de-chambre 
to be ill, but His Majesty did not inform Sir James 
of the circumstance, and the latter saw nothing 
unusual in the appearance of the Emperor the next 
morning during their visit to an hospital close by 
this village. But the valet afterwards stated that 
His Majesty had been very ill in the night, and 
inquired if Sir James did not observe how pale he 
was. In the carriage with General Diebitch on the 
road to Marienpole, the Emperor was attacked with 
violent shiverings, and, on arriving there, had a strong 
and distinct paroxysm of fever. A warm bed was 
prepared for him, and he took some hot punch. As 
the place they were in was of a wretched description, 
Sir James recommended him to push forward to 
Taganrog on the following day, and there to take 
the proper remedies. They reached Taganrog on 
the 5th of November, O.S. On the two following 
days, the Emperor suffered severely from derange- 
ment of the liver and digestive organs, and experi- 
enced severe paroxysms of fever. It was evident 
that he was severely attacked with the bilious'remit- 
tent fever of the Crimea; but at this time there was 
no headache or any other symptom of the brain 
being affected. Four grains of calomel were given, 
and some purgative medicine, with great but tem- 
porary relief of the febrile symptoms, yet His Majesty 
would not consent to a repetition of these remedies, 
or to the adoption of any other means, On the 8th, 
the fever continued with undiminished violence, and 
as the Emperor positively refused to avail himself of 
the aid of medicine, Sir James requested that Dr. 
Stofregen, physician to the Empress, should be called 
into consultation. His head had now become burn- 
ing hot, and a marked change was perceptible in His 
Majesty’s countenance. When Dr. Stofregen was in- 
troduced, he said, “I am distressed to see your 
Majesty suffering in this manner.” “ Say nothing of 
my indisposition,” replied the Emperor, “ but tell me 
how the Empress is.” After being satisfied on this 
point, his Majesty told Dr. Stofregen that Sir James 
Wylie considered him in a dangerous state, but he 
added, “ I fee! that I am not seriously ill, and that I 
shall recover without the employment of medical aid.” 
It was the opinion of the physicians, that the Emperor 





should have been bled at this time, and that " 
and cathartics should have been freely admini 

and this opinion they gaveto the Emperor in a decided 
manner, but he would not consent to the employment 
of any remedies. The paroxysms of fever 
but there were occasional remissions when the Pulse 

came down to the natural state; once to 7] and 

repeatedly to 90, but it was at all times during the 

progress of the disease extremely small and feeble, 

On the 13th of the month, and tenth day of the 
disease, it was again proposed to take blood from 
the Emperor, but he would not submit. Qn the 
morning of the 14th, Sir James and the other meqj. 
cal attendants, again urged him to the same purport 
but he refused, even to the application of leeches t; 
the head. He rejected this proposalwith the greatest 
impatience and obstinacy. The Empress on her 
knees implored him to consent, but he would not, 
“ At first,” he said, “ I had only an intermittent fever 
and now it has been converted into a continued feyer 
and I will trust rather to my constitution than t, 
the means recommended.” As it was now obvious 
that his life was in imminent danger, and that he 
was becoming worse and worse, Sir James Proposed 
late in the evening, that a priest should be brought 
to him. Sir James was again desired by the Emp 
to endeavour to convince His Majesty that his life was 
in the greatest danger, and that as he would not sub- 
mit to medical treatment, he should think seriously, 
so long as he retained consciousness, of employing 
spiritual aid. On the morning of the 15th, at five 
o’clock, he was confessed by the priest ; and he re. 
quested that in this religious act he should be con- 
fessed as a simple individual. When this was finished, 
the priest strongly urged His Majesty to employ 
medical aid, saying that, unless he did so, he would 
not fulfil the whole of his christian duty. Between 
nine and ten o’clock he consented, for the first time, 
to the application of leeches to the temples. The 
brain had now become affected, and he was occasion- 
ally delirious, and uttered incoherent expressions 
For thirty hours before his death the Empress hardly 
quitted his bed-side. The scene was most affecting 
when the Emperor, on the 19th, expired. The Em- 
press had been kneeling by his bed-side, with her 
eyes fixed upon him, as he gradually became weaker 
and weaker, until all signs of life were gone. Then, 
rising, she closed his eyes, and with a handkerchief 
bound up his head, to support the lower jaw. After 
this, she folded his arms over his breast, kissed his 
hand, and then knelt down by the side of the dead 
body for half an hour in prayer to God. Throughout 
the whole of His Majesty’s illness, she manifested 
the strongest attachment to her husband, and at his 
death was inconsolable. 

On the post mortem examination of the body being 
made, the appearances observed were such asare 
most frequently met with in those dying from bilious 
remittent fever, with internal congestion. Two 
ounces of serous fluid were found in the ventricles of 
the brain, and all the veins and arteries were gorged 
with blood. There was an old adhesion between the 
dura and pia mater at the back part, but of no great 
extent. The heart and lungs were sound, but too 
vascular. The liver was turgid with blood, and of a 
much darker colour than natural. The spleen was 
enlarged, and softened in texture. 

The prevalence of fever in the Crimea during the 
autumn, the sudden change of the weather when the 
Emperor left the coast, the usual symptoms appearing 
in the course of a few days after quitting Perecop, 
as I had before observed in others, with the subse- 
quent history of the disease and the appearances after 
death, rendered it certain that the Emperor Alexander 
was cut off by the bilious remittent fever of the 
Crimea. During the six weeks I remained at Tag 
anrog after the Empcror’s death, I never heard that 
any one entertained a doubt, or expressed a suspiciot 
that His Majesty’s death was attributable to any othet 
than a natural cause. The physicians who had the 
care of His Majesty were accused by some, without 
the slightest ground, of mismanaging the case; and 
I heard the question repeatedly put, “ Why they did 
not compel His Majesty to submit to their plan of 
treatment ?” or, in other words, as Sir James Wylie 
expressed it, why they did not commit the crime of 
lase-Majesté ?—a proceeding which no circumstancs 
could ever justify. I enjoyed the best opportunities 
in the Crimea of observing the devoted attachmest 
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“» James Wylie to the Emperor Alexander, whom 
ott eccompanied in all i ieaeies ; and I 


-entiously believe, that on this trying i 
5 Wylie discharged his arduous professional 
duty ina manner worthy of his high reputation. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
In one of those little apocryphal paragraphs which 
often appear in country papers—how they get there 
the Editors themselves can seldom tell—we saw it 
announced, that a meeting of the “ Royal Archeolo- 
ical Society” was to take place at Winchester, on 
Monday last. Some serious friends at once suspected 
a hoax; but we felt assured that this was the An-archeo- 
logists, with an alias: —and, accordingly, we find a 
formal Report of their proceedings in one of the daily 
papers of Thursday, though not authenticated by “our 
own Reporter.” From this, we learn that the anony- 
mous Committee really met theanonymous members, 
(for Lord A. Conyngham and three others only are 
named as present,—though subsequently four more 
are mentioned as arriving in the afternoon of that 
day). “ According to the programme,” it had been 
decided that, on Tuesday, (no mention is made of 
Monday,) the party were to have visited Rumsey ; 
but as the morning was stormy, the excursion was 
deferred; and when the weather cleared up, the party 
fook a walk on the Downs, and inspected some Bar- 
rows—but “the curiosity of the Antiquaries was 
damped,” on discovering that they “‘had been opened 
before.” The view, however, says the writer, was 
delightful,—an observation true, but not new ; nor do 
we see the archeological bearing of the fact, that 
“the smoke of the steamers on the Southampton 
Water was distinctly visible.” The party also visited 
St. Cross, —“ interesting,” we are told, “as being the 
only vestige in the kingdom of the mode of adminis- 
tering relief in monkish times”—which it is not. 
“The liberality of the founders, (says the writer) as 
shown yesterday, and in every day’s experience by 
the poor traveller, is now confined ¢o the limited dole 
of about half an ounce of bread and a quarter of a pint 
of small beer, with a halfpenny. The members present 
partook of the refreshment ; but there was a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction at the manner in which the 
designs of the founders of this noble establishment 
have been perverted.”__What! the members of 
the “Royal Archeological Association” call at St. 
Cross, and claim the relief intended for poor travel- 
lers? We are really curious to know the issue of 
this; for though the writer gives us “ the history 
in little” of this foundation, he has forgotten to 
add, that every vagrant, and every wayfarer who 
claims this relief, if he be found within the district 
24 hours after, is to be put in the stocks, and then 
whipped out of the parish! Now, we care nothing 
about the anonymous Committee; but think of Lord 
Albert and the halfdozen persons named, tramping it 
at the cart’stail! The High Cross, we are told, was 
also visited ; which, as it is situated in the middle of 
the High Street, seems not improbable. Hence, the 
half dozen went to St. John’s Hospital, also founded, 
forthe relief of the “ sick and lame, poor pilgrims, and 
necessitated wayfaring men, to have lodging and diet 
for one night, or longer, as their inability might re- 
quire.” Yet, though “the chief room had been 
placed at the disposal of the Association,”—which we 
think was in the best and most liberal spirit of the 
Institution,the members were no better satisfied 
than at St. Cross ; and “a universal feeling of regret 
vas manifested atthe fact that charity was not allowed 
todevelope itself according to the original intention of 
the founder.” That isto say, there was neither bread, 
table-beer, nor a single halfpenny for the wayfarers; 
and the funds destined for this use have been appro- 
pnated to the permanent support of 18 poof men and 
vomen.—Surely, the reporter mis-directed his letter; 
itmust have been intended for Punch. The first 
General Evening Meeting must have been, our readers 
vill readily conceive, highly interesting; as its leading 
employment, before the reading of the more special 
Papers, was a Report of the aforesaid excursions ! 
periodical attempt to rescue the national monu- 
ments, particularly the religious temples, from the 
hands of the money-changers, was made, in the House 
ofCommons, last week, with something more than 
the accustomed success, Sir Robert Peel commu- 
hicated to the House a letter which he had received 


part-of the Chapter, a reduction in the terms of ad- 
mission. The public are, it seems, to be let in, with- 
out charge, to the north and south transepts and 
the nave of the Abbey.—The Prime Minister also 
informed Sir R. Inglis, that, during the recess, atten- 
tion would be directed to the state of Westminster 
Bridge—for some time past devoted to the purposes 
of a sinking-fund, but understood to be now endanger- 
ed, or seriously injured, by the weighty sums invested 
in its repairs—with the view of deciding what can 
be done for the improvement of the structure—or on 
the building of a new one! 
The annual dinner of the Stationers’ and Paper 
Manufacturers’ Provident Society took place, at 
Blackwall, on Tuesday last ; when a very satisfactory 
Report was made by the Honorary Secretary. The 
Society has in hand a balance of 5440/.,—nearly the 
whole of which is invested at interest with the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt; and this interest 
being added each half-year in a compound form, 
is rapidly increasing the funds: so that, whilst the 
expenses of the Society are kept at their present 
moderate scale, the ultimate attainment of the ob- 
jects of the Society is rendered a matter of certainty. 
We are given to understand that the King of 
Prussia has presented to Eton College one of the 
two copies, on vellum, of the folio edition of the 
Niebelungen, published at the last centenary festival, 
held in honour of the invention of printing. This 
magnificent volume, especially printed for himself and 
his queen, is covered with purple velvet, and closed 
with clasps of gold; and has the following inscription 
written, in German, on the fly-leaf, by the hand of 
the king. The dedicatory spirit, it will be seen, is 
apt to take something of the tone of flattery, even in 
the mouth of a monarch :—* To Eton College—the 
hope of the new generations—the promoter of all 
that is good and noble—the preserver of the ancient 
Saxon spirit—this heroic poem of the German peo- 
ple,and memorial of a German invention, is presented, 
in memory of his journey to England, in 1842, and 
gratitude for the cordial reception which he there 
experienced, by Frederic William, King of Prussia.” 
The advertisement for a prize picture of the 
Baptism of Christ, on which we took occasion to make 
some observations, a week or two ago, is, we observe, 
repeated in other of the English journals, and in a 
French paper, with all its original limitations, and the 
addition of the following note: —“ We respectfully re- 
quest that the editors of all foreign journals will have the 
goodness to copy this advertisement.” In our previous 
remarks on this subject, we endeavoured to point out 
to Messrs. Bell & Roe, how large an amount of 
anxious labour and careful art was called into action 
by a competition like this ; and how small a part of 
that amount the terms of their announcement pro- 
posed to remunerate :—and, under the belief that 
their scheme was meant, however injudiciously, as a 
liberal encouragement to British artists, we ventured 
to recommend the interests of the latter to the re- 
consideration of the advertisers, on the ground which 
we there stated. We fear that our suggestions were 
lost labour—that Messrs. Bell & Roe are not to be 
influenced by considerations about Art, or tenderness 
for those who minister at her altars—that the adver- 
tisement is conceived in exactly the same spirit as 
any other business demand, which might issue from 
the “Don Alkali Works,”—that the gentlemen merely 
seek to have the most and the best they can for their 
money—careless what amount of sacrifice be else- 
where made, to procure them a “ favourable transac- 
tion.” All the artists in Europe are summoned to 
venture for shares in their lottery, which has only 
one single prize—though the blanks are multiplica- 
ble to any amount. 
On or about the day when the railroad was opened 
to Cambridge, we happened to be looking into the 
Macclesfield “ Correspondence,” and we found that 
Newton and the Cambridge men conducted their 
business with London through the medium of John 
Stiles, the Cambridge carrier, who is often mentioned. 
He had to call at the houses of Newton’s friends for 
books which they had been commissioned to buy, to 
carry them back the money, &c.: in fact, except the 
reading, he seems to have had as much to do with 
the books as Newton himself. On the 15th of August, 
1674, Michael Dary, an honest gunner in the Tower, 
who had been a tobacco-cutter, but who was the cor- 





the Dean of Westminster, announcing, on the 


forwarded to Newton the germ*of a method of ap- 
proximating to the solution of equations, which has 
since been rediscovered by more than one, and which 
was not unconnected with that which Newton him- 
self afterwards gave, though the connexion was of a 
sort which no one could then have seen. This D; 
was, as Newton says of him, “ very solicitous about 
mathematics ;”and the following little note is appended 
to his paper :—“ Sir,_Pray do not count me trouble- 
some [he had sent three papers the day before], for 
I could not forbear but send this by Stiles the carrier, 
who is paid for the carriage. Pray remember me 
about the series of logarithms. Your most humble 
and obliged servant, MicuarL Dary.”—Of course, 
Stiles had a covered cart, and made the journey in 
three days or more, according to his alements. Any 
person who does not see him jogging at a quick walk, 
along a rough road, with a pipe in his mouth, and a 
parcel of books for Newton in the cart, had better 
not take in our journal—we don’t want him for a 
reader. Now what we have to suggest is this. The 
railroad directors, who are the full blown flowers of 
the plant of which John Stiles was a modest bud, or 
at least will be so held until something beats steam, 
ought to honour and commemorate John Stiles, who 
was shareholder, director, engineer, and stoker, all in 
one. They ought to call an engine by his name; 
or if they like it better, they ought always to give 
preference for subordinate situations to men named 
John Stiles, as founder’s kin. He ought never to be 
off the road from this time forward. Let them do 
as we advise; and then if ever the time should come 
when something at which they would laugh as heartily 
as John Stiles would have laughed at the idea of a 
railroad, should make their rails and sleepers as use- 
less as John’s covered cart would be now,—why, 
then we hope posterity will commemorate them. If, 
a hundred and fifty years hence, some grub of an 
antiquary should light upon this article, and try to 
ascertain whether the recommendation was complied 
with, as a condition of bringing them in like manner 
to the notice of the managers of something stranger 
and swifter than a locomotive—it would not be a bit 
more extraordinary than that Mr. Dary’s communi- 
cation to Newton by the carrier, which was never 
intended for the press, should now bring the carrier’s 
name before them. 

The Beethoven fever is at its height, in Germany; 
and in Bonn, in particular, the fuliginous smoke 
Beethoven cigars, asif they thereby inhaled Beethoven 
inspiration; and the dandies walk about in Beetho- 
ven pantaloons, striped like music paper, and dotted 
with quaver, crotchet and minim—like so many 
fanatici per la musica, or so many walking scores, 
But the shrewd Germans, in the midst of their 
own enthusiasm, have a keen eye for the enthusiasm 
of their neighbours; and our readers may as well 
know that they have set themselves out to make 
their profit of the English tourist’s love of relics 
and easy faith. Finding that few of these gentry 
would quit the town without some fragment of 
brick, lime, or plaster, to show as a portion of the 
house of Beethoven, one Teutonic worthy has boldly 
announced that he is in possession of a bookcase 
which belonged to the great composer, as well as of 
the table at which the latter wrote ; and these precious 
objects he means to sell, piecemeal, to the English 
every plank at its weight of gold. There is some 
philosophy—and of a very curious kind—in a nation 
thus wearing its own ridicule in perfect good faith, 
yet, by its very light, seeing plainly, and speculating 





















































DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interestin 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBER 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


MONS. BOUTIGNY’S EXPERIMENTS on the FREEZING of 
WATER in RED-HOT CRUCIBLES, &c. will be repeated by Dr. 
Ryan, in his Lecture on the CAUSES of EXPLOSIONS in STEAM- 
BOILERS, daily Half-past Three, and in the evenings of Monda, Sy 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Nine, atthe ROYAL POLY TECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. The ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, carrying from 
six to eight visitors at once, is lectured upon by Prof. Bachhoffner, 
and exhibited Daily, and in the Evenings. The art of SWIMMING 
and DIVING illustrated by a Youth eight and a half years of age, 
the son of Captain Stevens, the celebrated teacher of Swimming, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at Two o’clock, and on the 
evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays at half-past Eight. All the 





respondent of Collins, Newton, J. Gregory, &c., 


other popular Lectures and Exhibitions as usual.—Admission, 1s.; 
Schools, Half-Price. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and those of the late SIR A. CALLCOTT, R.A., and 
other deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Decorative Art Society.—On Wednesday, the 
30th ult. the consideration of geometrical figures as 
the foundation of graceful outline, was resumed. 
The clements of spiral, waved and serpentine lines 
were discussed, with the usual methods of producing 
them; and as these lines are in practice generally 
adjusted and regulated by the hand and eye of the 
artist and workman, it was said that a mechanical 
system would be of great utility and importance, 
provided simplicity could be combined with the 
process. After some remarks on the properties of 
the Greek spirals, such as admitting a tangent to be 
drawn at right angles with a radial perpendicular, 
and having the convolutions at a certain uniform 
ratio (as evidenced by examples in the British Mu- 
seum and in Stuart’s Works), distinctly different in 
principle to the logarithmic or any other spiral, 
attention was devoted to Mr. Jopling’s explanations 
of his “‘ Septenary System of generating Curves by 
continued Motion.”’ This system had been brought 
before the society at a previous meeting, with refer- 
ence to other curves, and was received with the same 
attention by the members; but, as only one of the 
seven divisionshas been published in anextended form 
by the author, its application to the lines under con- 
sideration was novel. It was agreed by several of 
the members to endeavour to apply it experimen- 
tally in their respective occupations as far as their 
limited acquaintance with it would enable them, 
and to report the results. The drawings of serial 
conchoid, cardioid and other curves, produced by 
the above system, led to a supposition that some 
new combinations, of pleasing character, varied as 
in diapering, engine-turning, &c. might be applied 
economically to decorative purposes in manufac- 
tures. This being the last meeting of the season, 
the chairman congratulated the members on the 
very satisfactory nature of their past meetings. 
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A GLANCE AT GENOA. 
[Notes by an Amateur.) 

EXAGGERATION comes so naturally, so necessarily, 
to persons under the excitement of new scenes, that 
we might call it the truth of enthusiastic travellers. 
If they spoke bare logical fact, they would say less 
than they thought was deserved. Thus Genoa has 
been named by them—“ a City of Palaces”—and its 
Corso in particular described as a concatenation of 
residences fit for a “ Congress of Kings.”” See Madame 
de Staél’s ‘Corinne’ and other Italian Tours not 
meant to be semi-romances, Now what is the sober 
truth? No palace throughout Genoa possesses half 
the palatial character of Somerset House! nor even 
of York House; (every one acknowledges Bucking- 
ham Palace unparalleled on the face of the entire 
globe). Despite their beauty and splendour, all 
have their merchant-and-trader origin about their 
aspect. Both the sovereign domiciles were private 
ones. Neither can boast the pillared massiveness or 
dimensions even of Frederic’s Folly aforesaid; they 
want its isolated, crown-land look: though otherwise 
much nobler pieces of architecture. Palazzo Du- 
razzo, the most remarkable, is beyond doubt a very 
beautiful edifice, but lying on the street-edge, and 
with a mere yard inside it, if fit for any king, he 
must be a king of Sardinia. York House I grant 
only fit for a prince of shopkeepers. Palazzo della 
Regina, the second royal palace here, stands also 
upon the trottoir of a narrowish street, so that its 
hall door immediately suggests the milkmaid’s scream 
close beside it as she clinks her pails and her half- 
pint measure to quicken the thorough servant. It has 
a handsome facade, disimproved by two wings, which, 
from their unsuitable smallness, reminded me of the 
“ great auk,” a big bird in Bewick, sitting upright, 
full front, and displaying its futile little pinions. 
Rubens much admired, and took portraits of the 
Genoese palaces; their picturesque effect caught his 


lane compared to Regent Street, is not, like the 
latter, a double line of consecutive architectural eye- 
sores; neither had Galeazzo Alessi who laid it out, 
like Nash, the taste of a toyman and the soul of a 
confectioner. Alessi’s palaces are often elegant, 
always ingenious: the city’s uneven surface seems to 
have dictated the varied style of his structures, and 
forced it by turns into unavoidable beauties and 
defects. Perhaps his mountainous birth-place, Peru- 
gia, gave him his power over irregular ground plots 
before he exercised it here. Connoisseurs a¥e puzzled 
about the masterpiece among his profane works: 
Palazzo Sauli pleased my amateurship best, and 
Villa Giustiniani, a light and fanciful, yet solid deco- 
ration of the suburbs, I shall refer to this little-known 
architect again. 

Palazzo Serra is renowned in the records of Gape- 
seed for a room of limited magnitude lined with 
another, like a plain shell with a precious coffin. 
The latter, or inside room consists of gilded coating 
and plate glass: mirrors from cornice to basement 
panel the walls, gold runs down every edge, lacquers 
every knob, be-pastes every spot where it will stick. 
Such a meretricious sample of Louis-Quatorze orna- 
mentation, gaudier than a lord mayor’s coach and of 
much the same materials, President Dupaty, a French 
traveller who hopped through Italy, pronounces a 
“palace of the sun.” There spoke the true Gallican 
love of glitter! I should wish to have heard the 
long-wigged fop utter his bright sentence here, as he 
rose upon tiptoe, and took his triumphant pinch of 
rappee. It is more in the taste of Nero’s Golden 
House: the gilding alone cost one million francs. 
French artists got it up, which explains their com- 
patriot’s applause to some degree ; but Genoese as- 
sisted under them—the puerile spirit was universal 
that produced a mere showbox full of brilliant ob- 
jects, fit to entertain all visitors who are greater chil- 
dren the older they grow. Marble stylobate, Corin- 
thian columns, caryatides, seem absurd enough in- 
terior decorations for a sitting room, even if it could 
hold the Council of Trent; nothing can be quite so 
preposterous when it does not exceed cabinet size. 
Were the colonnade without, it would look perhaps 
appropriate and well-proportioned; at present it 
makes the saloon look as if turned outside-in. Still 
this splendid gewgaw merits eulogium—it sent the 
proprietor’s stagnant wealth through the veins of 
the State: Folly helps commerce and manufactures 
much better than does a Board of Trade, unless she 
presides there too peradventure. 

Palazzo St. Angelo on the other hand, albeit over- 
looked both by guide and by gaper, contains some 
decorations well worth seeing. The vestibule (a 
large street-hall, now become a joint cobbler and 
shoeblack concern), displays overhead several fine 
small frescos: amongst them an ‘ Assemblage of the 
Gods’ would do Raffael himself no discredit ; pure 
and beautiful outline, delicate Venetian colour, subtle 
light and shade, all but the expressiveness of Sanzio 
and the powerful workmanship of Paul Veronese, 
aspired to and approached. A Venus who, Venus- 
like, turns her callipygian nudities towards the spec- 
tator for his especial homage, obtains it, as doth this 
graceless goddess of the graces when she most out- 
rages decorum. Various other ornamented panels, 
tablets, stuccos, arabesques, &c. embellish the stair- 
wall and saloons; a ‘ Death of Cleopatra,’ elegant in 
design and composition, makes a chief room of the 
ante-chamber. If such an admirable fresco be, which 
it seems, by Cambiaso, a painter whose fame would 
not fill a penny trumpet, he merits a somewhat larger 
measure of praise. If by Pierino del Vaga, it would 
disappoint far less than his over-rated work I proceed 
to mention. 

Palazzo Doria. Lanzi, the oracle of Italian con- 
noisseurs, is copious on the subject of Pierino’s doings 
at the Doria. “Ona soffit, the War of the Giants 
against the Gods appears to present in arms those 
same personages whom Raffael had figured in festive 
array at the Chigi.” Those same personages! to wit: 
Jupiter, within a blue zodiac, about the size of a cart 
wheel, like harlequin leaping through a hoop; and 
certain very ungodlike divinities near him who re- 
produce the beauty of their Farnesina prototypes, 
about as much as a tarnished tin mirror reflects the 
splendour of Jupiter and his satellites shown by Lord 
Rosse’s telescope. For the varied unity of Sanzio’s 





imagination, The Corso however, though a crooked 


Banquet, we have a battle-field between heaven and 





earth cut into two parts, as distinct as if gods and 
giants were to fight over a garter,_one, moreover 
black and broad as Beelzebub’s waistband, rye 
of sprawling tomahawk Indians béneath which 
among the Chigi convivialists do they represent? 
Satyrs would smile superior. They exhibit not even 
brutal grandeur of form, gesture, or passion, Very 
they kick at heaven ; their ill-conceived agonies and 
ludicrous excitement, remind you of a tnail-coach 
caricature, where the passengers are depicted heels 
uppermost and limbs displayed,—with this diffe 
that the passengers’ attitudes are natural, howeyer 
inelegant, while those of the Titans are affected no 
less than vulgar. Pierino’s fallen giants resemble 
posture-masters at the brink of death, their Tuling 
passion remains, still to distort their bodies, flourish 
their arms, and point their toes a la Francaise 
Meagre design, cold livid colour, and feeble effect, 
completed my disagreeable surprise ; the visitor is ts 
be envied whom proficiency in virti or implicit 
veneration enraptures with Pierino del Vaga’s master. 
piece. 

A good many frescoes of far less pretence, mytho- 
logical lunettes, arabesques, stuccos, distributed over 
the palace, gave me much more pleasure: all fanci. 
ful, some beautiful, most of them well composed and 
coloured. Raffael’s scholars were like Napoleon's 
marshals, miracle-workers under his eye, but when 
of themselves they attempted wonderful deeds, often- 
times weak enough performers. The Doria vestibule 
contains clever Raffaelesques of Pierino’s design; 
children’s heads, grandiose though not very cherubie, 
as they rather belong to the smock-frock generation 
of “ little angels”; a heathen god or so, among which 
Neptune has a Michaelangelo cast that approaches 
the sublime. Above stairs, too, there are several 
cherubs by Pierino, very Raffaelesque, and only as 
inferior to Raffael’s as those of earth to those of 
heaven. Do not imagine I would depreciate, except 
thus comparatively, Pierino del Vaga ; he was a man 
of genius, even his Battle of the Gods and Giants 
will attest his powers; but the spirit of money-scrap- 
ing possessed him, and he often dipped his pencil in 
the mud of Pactolus instead of Pierian waters. 

This immense Doria palace belonged to Andrew 
the Seaman. Famous old Andrew, rough enough 
for a republican,was, nevertheless, complacent enough 
to let his countrymen force him from his humble 
cabin into this aristocratical mansion. Tradition says 
he regretted the change: at all events his admirers 
have. Here the despotic liberator of his land took 
up his berth, more capacious and comfortable than 
any land-lubber enjoyed throughout all Genoa. Here 
the antagonist of the high-born hereditary borough- 
mongers brought up, in his own shoes, Giannettino 
Doria, and left him, by as flagrant an act of nepotism 
as pope ever committed, to domineer over and con- 
vulse the commonwealth. Famous old Andrew still! 
The vast pile presents an unmeaning front to the 
town, a double-winged colonnade to the sea. Ap 
propriate position: the amphibious admiral had his 
native elements both at hand—a broad azimuth pro- 
spect before hin—one Mole stretching from his right 
towards the other from his left—and maritime craft 
of every kind within. One would have liked the 
surge to beat against the basement-story: Andrew 
himself, perhaps, preferred a very fine garden, with 
rectangular gravel walks, parallelopipeds of trim 
box, and three marble cups of filtered Mediterranean, 
ruled by a mock Neptune in the middlemost—Dora 
stark-naked except for his Spanish moustache! Had 
he been a merry-Andrew, he could not have tickled 
the midriff half so much. Thus a nice promenade, 
well suited to red-heeled pump and ermine robe, 
occupied the place of rock, and sea-wrack, and sub 
limity !—Let me add, however, that its decorations 
such as they were, are seen under the sad disadvan- 
tage of decay and total neglect. 


Tence, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ir has been necessary, for some time past, to give 
precedence to musical performances; these having 
been, as our report shows, more than usually impor 
tant and interesting. Hence, the accumulation 
publications is unusually large and miscellaneous. 
Some of the works waiting for notice, too, have 
more than ordinary value, First of these is Hows 
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Hinstrated Book of British Song. While turning over 
this collection, 80 ample in scale, so cheap in price, 
and 80 creditable to our illustrators, we could not but 
it with a book of similar kind, which used 
to be the delight of our childhood, ‘ Bickham's Mu- 
sical Entertainer,’ decked out with copperplates after 
Watteau, to songs by “ Mr. Handel” and “ Mr, Pur- 
composers then little more out of date than 
Mendelssohn or Bishop are now,—each ditty being 
followed by a weak version of the same “ set for the 
German flute.” The parallel gives us curious, rather 
than welcome occasion to note how trifling have been 
the additions to the resources of English song since 
those times, and the days of Carey, and Boyce, and 
Greene, and Galliard and Leveridge. One more recent 
name, it is true, occurs to us, whose additions have an 
indisputable value: we mean that of Dr. Arne, whose 
ballad, ‘When forced from dear Hebe to go,’*— 
whose ‘ Hymn of Eve,’ and ‘If o’er the cruel tyrant,’ 
to sty nothing of his Shakspeare songs,—are all 
newer in style, and little less musically robust, than 
Purcell’s charming setting of Dryden’s ‘ What shall 
I do to show how much I love her? We know 
that, in addition to Arne, ninety-nine hundredths of 
the lovers of English melody will call on us to praise 
Shield. But we cannot put the two on the same 
evel. In spite of the professions of harmony made 
by the composer of ‘ Rosina,’ and his well-known 
possession of science, he has always seemed to us as 
awriter more aimless and random than his predeces- 
sor, Without precisely entering into the question of 
how melodies are made, or what they should be, it 
appears to us certain, that all good tunes (wild na- 
tional airs not counted, since they are interesting from 
their very wildness) must have a certain ordonnance 
and proportion between their several parts and 
phrases—that they must satisfy by their completeness 
as much as they surprise by their originality. Now, 
we could only accord this praise very sparingly to 
Shield. In some of his most fascinating tunes, such 
as ‘The Bud of the Rose,’ * The Streamlet,’ and 
even *The Thorn,’ he seems to wander without reason 
to those depths and heights of the scale, which, though 
proper to be approached in airs of pretension, where 
the display of the voice becomes a part of the com- 
posers care, have been by all but general consent 
avoided by skilful melodists, as tending to disturb the 
artless flow of the strain. But asa flower-scent, by 
its very delicacy, defies analysis, so it may be with a 
melody ; and our classification may, after all, be fan- 
ciful rather than valuable. Tried by it, Dibdin and 
Amold, both of whom are liberally laid under con- 
tribution in this * Book of British Song,’ would fall 
short of their grandfathers. Then, we are not con- 
tented to give * Love among the Roses,’ and * Arno’s 
Vale’'—namby-pamby in music, asin words,—or ‘ The 
Lass of Richmond Hill’ (vulgar, if a melody can be 
vulgar) place in our collection. Neither do we agree 
with the editor in his version of the immortal ‘Sally in 
our Alley.’ The tune as here noted is neither so good 
to say nor to sing as the street ditty ; and we care less 
about “ purity” than usual, since the air has always 
seemed to us of veritable alley growth,—one of those 
“waifs and strays,” as Moore calls them, owned by 
nobody, which grow up out of no larger beginning 
than some popular ery, or even fortuitous natural 
sound, and are added to “ by every passing villager,” 
till something individual and complete results. But 
we must have done. Future numbers of this book 
will doubtless contain ‘ Crazy Jane,’ and ‘Somebody,’ 
and that pathetic ditty, ‘ Queen Mary’s Lamentation,’ 
and ‘Faint and Wearily,’ and (let us hope) many 
of Sir Henry R. Bishop's earlier tunes, full of a 
grace and a sweetness which the more recent Balfes 
and Barnetts have failed to out-do by their cornet-a- 
piston accompaniments and their chromatics, The 
five numbers before us must not be closed without an 
admiring word in favour of the illustrations, and 
an acknowledgment, that though we cannot always 
subscribe to Mr. Hogarth’s musical taste, as a literary 
editor he is pleasantly anecdotical. 





* Here we must question the editor's version. In ours, 
to the word, 
but it might not be so,— 
in the seventh bar of the vocal melody,—what he gives 
as ¢ stands asa; the latter note imparting variety, as 
well as tenderness to the melody. One or two other 
similar inst of 1 1 occur: we find, too, 





more changes in the symphonies and harmonies than we can 
cordially approve. 


We have now to do with sundry publications more 
or less indicative of the taste of the time. The first 
is somewhat of a curiosity, being 4 Popular Tract on 
Church Music, with Remarks on its Moral and Political 
Importance, and a Practical Scheme for its Reformation, 
by Robert Druitt, Esq. There is an innocence in 
this little treatise difficult to reconcile with our notions 
of existing men and things. Were a tract on the 
utility of railway conveyance to come forth, or an 
appeal to literary men for a re-consideration of the 
copyright laws, it could hardly strike us as more sin- 
gular than these “ remarks” and “ practical scheme.” 
Mr. Jebb, and Mr. Oakeley, and half a dozen more 
need not have written,—Mr. Hullah need not have 
trained his thousands,—the unisonal scream of the 
charity children in the gallery might be still “the 
law of the land,”—to judge from this innocent publi- 
cation. But are we not allowing a laudatory epithet 
somewhat too full powers? Without charity, inno- 
cence and folly are too apt to be confounded with 
each other; and Mr. Druitt is a reformer of the 
Gathercole, rather than the Love-all species. He says 
angry things about Dissenters, —“ the divinity which 
the ear discovers” in the art he advocates, (vide his 
motto from Sir Thomas Browne,) not having been 
rightly comprehended by him, it seems, as a sweet- 
ener of bitter passions—as a humanizing and enno- 
bling influence. In treating of church music, we 
look for the “ charity,” but not the “ children.” 

The Family Choir ; or, Psalms, Hymns, and Spirit- 
ual Songs for Social Worship, is precisely one of those 
compilations which drive such writers as the one just 
parted with ina the direction of an overstrained and 
antique pedantry. It is an olla of all manner of 
tunes :—grave ones treated with a “ Hail-fellow-well- 
met” familiarity, and forced to amble along in union 
with verses of most irreverent and cantering metre ; 
and gay ones dressed up with solemn chords, and 
compelled to move at a slackened pace, so as to suit 
in length, however little in spirit, the Solemn words 
with which they are mated. In every point of view, 
this ‘ Family Choir’ appears to us unwarrantable. 

In No. 895, the Atheneum spoke of the commence- 
ment of Mr. Jackson’s oratorio, The Deliverance of 
Israel. The numbers completing the work are now 
before us;—and, like those which preceded them, 
contain unmistakeable indications of talent, though 
this, we suspect, lies rather in the direction of what 
is picturesque than what is serious. The canon, 
‘See, the beamy wine invites, and the air,‘ And 
shall we then again behold,’ are positively secular ; 
though here and there the composer, seeming to 
collect himself, throws in an antique turn or pro- 
gression to satisfy his conscience. ‘Then, a cursory 
examination makes us disposed to question the 
grammar in more than one important point; odd, 
if not indefensible sequences strike us too frequently, 
and artifices are used which can merely pass as 80 
many resources of weakness. With all this, the 
attempt is so honourable and the execution so far 
creditable, that the work claims trial and hearing 
from some of our numerous choral societies. The 
writer would thus be enabled to re-consider effects 
and amend blemishes, 

-We can by no means warrant: Mr. Sadler's Church 
of England Psalmist with any such comfortable 
assurance. His tunes seem queerly arranged, and 
many of his interludes are in that bad style which 
we had hoped had become obsolete, even in the nooks 
and corners of England.—Here, as we are upon 
organ-playing, we may add, that Mr, Hamilton's 
Standard Tutor for that august instrament by no 
means merits its title—the instructions appearing to 
us slight, and the examples below the mark.—It shall 
suffice us to announce the publication of Mr. I’, C. 
Meyer's Lord of the World, a sacred soug, to words 
translated from the Hebrew. Other publications 
must be reserved for a future notice. 


Musicat ano Dramatic Gossir.—The Committee 
of the Beethoven Festival has sent an invitation to 
the King of Prussia, soliciting his presence at the 
ceremonial of the inauguration ; to which the King 
has replied that he accepts the invitation with plea- 
sure, and will be present if circumstances permit— 
The Queen of England, it is said, had promised to 
attend, if Parliament should be prorogued by the 
6th inst-—The Steam Navigation Company of Co- 
logne has given to a fine new iron steamer which it 

















has just constructed, the name of Louis van Beethoven, 
in honour of the occasion; and placed the vessel at 
the disposal of the Committee, for the duration of 
the festival.—Our recent dramatic gossip contains an 
account of Theatricals Extraordinary, in some per- 
formances which have taken place in the Turkish 


capital. Last month, the pupils of the College 
Bebek, at Constantinople, gave, on the occasion of 
the birthday of their superior, a representation of 
the Merchant of Venice, in English, and of the Malade 
Imaginaire, in French,—the performers being all 
Turks;—and with such success, that it is understood 
that a series of dramatic performances, in Turkish and 
in Modern Greek, will follow. The orchestra, on the 
late occasion, was composed, also, of pupils of the 
College.—Donnizetti is in Paris,—finishing the score 
of a new opera, for the Italian theatre of that capital. 





Lyceum.—The long-announced piece of ‘The 
Governor's Wife’ was produced on Thursday evening, 
and met with considerable success. The interest of 
itturns on the mock assumption by the two Keeleys of 
the characters of the Governor of Surinam and his 
bride-elect, each being deceived, and mistaking the 
other for the real personage. The humour arising 
out of such a situation may be readily conceived, 
and lost nothing of its piquancy in the hands of the 
accomplished artists to whom it was intrusted, 
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Sports and Pastimes in France.—The Parisians 
have been celebrating the anniversary of their 
three revolutionary days, with unabated enthu- 
siasm, and more than the accustomed splendour. 
The Seine has been made to figure largely in the 
programme of their amusements ; and some of those 
amusements remind us of the quaint, and somewhat 
mischievous, diversions which made the festivals of 
the people, in some of the Flemish cities, centuries 
ago. Such, for example, were the water-tiltings 
which took place between the Pont-Royal and the 
Pont de la Concorde—the members of the Parisian 
rowing clubs being the chivalry. These mancuvres 
are executed on board of four-oared cutters; whose 
warrior crews, armed with blunt lances, drive vio- 
lently against one another—each striving to strike 
his adversary into the river. ‘Then, there were the 
swimming justs—the combatants in which wear a 
head-piece representing a swan with its long neck— 
so that, as they sport in the water, they resemble 
those birds, to the spectators on the shore. Such, too, 
are the bucket races ; wherein each competitor sits 
in a sort of washing-tub, which he manceuvres with a 
pair of small battledores. ‘These tiltings produce a 
variety of grotesque (and, we should think, some 
dangerous) incidents; all which are hailed, in the 
true spirit of mischief, by shouts of laughter from 
the crowded quays and barges of the river., The 
Genius of Fire seems to have surpassed himself, on 
this occasion ; and the story of his doings transports 
us, at once, from the low countries of Europe to the 
fairy-land of the East. Persia rises to the reader's 
imagination—though it may be doubted if they do 
not “ manage these things better” in Paris than ever 
they did in Persia. At night, multitudes of boats 
and gondolas, rigged with garlands of lighted lamps, 
that represented cordage in a tracery of many-coloured 
fire, shot over the surface of the river, crossing and 
mingling in all directions, Four illuminated steam- 
boats carried orchestras—their course, amid the intri- 
cacies of the smaller craft, revealed at once by their 
floating harmonies and gliding lights. The effect or 
these mingling meteors is described as having been 
charming—and we can well believe it. Then, the 
moving lights upon the river were framed by sta- 
tionary masses of coloured light upon the shore,— 
taking the form of obelisks and vases filled with fruit 
and flowers,—rising along the quays and on the Pont 
de la Concorde, and repeated, in light, in the mirror 
below. Gigantic lustres of variegated lamps hung 
in the arcades of the bridge—whose architecture, or 
arch, pillar,and balustrade, wasall revealed in lines of 
variegated light. In the midst of the river, near the 
Pont Royal, towered an illuminated palace, and 
showed itself reversed in the wave below: while 
along the bank of the Seine, opposite to the Champs 
Elysées, rose the magnificent facade, in coloured light, 
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of a Moorish palace, of ‘vast extent, lodking, in the | 


distance, like a fantastic edifice. Fireworks played 
upon the river, on the bridge, and from the shore. 
The ripples of the river were all, momentarily, turned 
into fire, by the brilliant explosion of pieces that were 
floated down its stream on corks cut for the purpose: 
fountains of fire and palm-trees of fire shone along 
the shore ; while on the water, four large ships, vomit- 
ing fire accompanied by explosions, represented the 
burning of a flotilla. All the great national monu- 
ments were lighted, in the streets: the Arch of the 
Etoile shone in fire to its very summit ; and twenty 
thousand jets of flame climbed the front of the Hotel 
de Ville, and twined around its belfry in graceful 
and glowing forms. It was the French “ feast of 
lanterns.” 

St. James's Church.—I write in the confident expectation 
that you will do what you so powerfully can to influence the 
committee of St. James’s Church to rescind a resolution I 
understand they have come to, of placing a Goruic window 
in their beautiful church. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that the church is one of Sir Christopher Wren’s, and that 
consequently a window in the Gothic style could hardly 
find a less appropriate situation. I believe many of the 
committee would be glad of some right hints upon a 
subject with which they acknowledge themselves to be 
unacquainted ; and that you will do them, as Iam sure 
you will the public, a'service, by bringing under their notice 
the total inappropriateness of their present arrangement— 
if, indeed, the report be correct, I have no other interest 
in it than as a humble lover of Art, and as desiring that a 
good opportunity of furthering its connexion with archi- 
tecture should not be thrown away.—Yours, &c. 

Roman Remains in Lincoln.—During the excava- 
tions on the premises of Messrs. Norton, in High- 
street, several Roman remains have been disinterred ; 
amongst the rest are several bases of pillars, now in 
the possession of Mr. Nicholson, architect ; and two 
beautiful coins, in the possession of Mr. Krystaller— 
one of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, who died a.p. 
161, and the other of Domitian, who was slain a.p. 
96. On Wednesday afternoon the workmen dis- 
covered some huge worked stones at about four yards 
from the present surface ; these have evidently been 
plinths to some pillars supporting a Roman building; 
on one is an inscription, which, as well as it could be 
traced, consists of the following letters :—vic. HRVPO 
MERCVRES IVM. Most probably this is incomplete, as 
in all likelihood it was continued along the fellow 
plinth. All the earth above the level at which the 
stones were discovered is made ground.—Stamford 
Mercury. 

Public Exhibitions —A return of the annual amount 
taken for admissions during the years 1841, 1842, 
1843, and 1844, has been laid before Parliament. 
It appears that the total sum received at the doors of 
Westminster Abbey amounted, in 1841, to 1,585/.; 
in 1842, to 1,290/. ; in 1843, to 1,486/.; and in 1844, 
to 1,330/. The sum charged each person is 6d. to 
view all the monuments, but the public are admitted 
to the south transept gratis, and each individual is 
only charged 3d. to view the whole of the monuments 
in the great nave of the Abbey only, and an additional 
3d. t6 view the remainder. The monuments are 
explained by guides appointed for that purpose, and 
no further remuneration is on any account to be re- 
ceived. The total amount received at the doors of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral amounted, in 1841, to 429/.; in 
1842, to 425/.; in 1843, to 5381; and in 1844, to 
5171. The number of persons admitted to the 
Armoury of the Tower of London from Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1841, to Ist of February, 1845, amounted to 
238,791: namely, 107,267 in 1841; 44,673 in 1842; 
42,903 in 1843; and 43,948 in 1844. The amount 
of money received from these 238,791 persons at 6d. 
each, was 5,969/. The number of visitors to the 
Jewel House amounted, in 1841, to 72,882 ; in 1842, 
to 32,957 ; in 1843, to 37,016; and in 1844, to 
29,679; the payment of fees being concurrently 
1,822/., 8232, 925/., and 7417. The number of visi- 
tors admitted free of charge, to view the apartments 
and pictures at Hampton Court, amounted, in 1843, 
to 176,334; and in 1844, to 159,760. 

Education in Russia.—Our readers may possibly 
desire to know something of the condition of Public 
Instruction, in a country which presents moral and 
political phenomena so repulsive as the Empire of 
the Czar; and the following are the statistics of the 
matter, in Russia and the kingdom of Poland, so far 
asa ministerial report, addressed to the Emperor, may 
be accepted as trustworthy evidence. If figures had 
exactly the same value, and names meant nearly the 





same thing, in Russian documents as in those of | 
Western Europe, this statement, though not announc- 
ing any very abundant intellectual supply, might yet 
be thought to contain the promise of a sure social 
amelioration. But our readers are already warned 
of the worth of Russian tables, upon such authori- 
ties as we have had, from time to time, to lay before 
them, for their amusement and edification. The 
reduction of the Russian word instruction to some 
one of the more liberal western standards is a neces- 
sary element for estimating the relative value of the 
tables which express itsamount. It may be doubtful 
whether ins(ruction in Siberia, or beyond the Caucasus, 
means any very large intellectual expansion. Before 
we count the number of schools, we should like to 
establish the precise educational worth of one of 
them.—Russia and Poland, says the official document, 
are divided into eleven academical districts; which 
contain, in all, 2,213 establishments of public instruc- 
tion; viz. 6 universities, 83 institutions of superior 
education, 447 arrondissement-schools, 1,070 ele- 
mentary and popular schools; and 607 private 
academies. The number of pupils taught in all 
these establishments was, in 1844, 112,408. The 
six univrsities had, in that year, 3,274 students, dis- 
tributed as follows St. Petersburgh, 627—-Moscow, 
825—Chorkou, 441.-Kasan, 406—Dorpat, 562— 
and Kiew, 403. The one of the eleven academical dis- 
tricts in which the progress of the pupils has been 
greatest is that of Warsaw; it has been least in the 
districts comprising Siberia and the Transcaucasian 
provinces. The academic district of Warsaw, created 
no further back than 1840, is the most considerable 
of all. This single district contains 1,323 establish- 
ments of public instruction, having, in 1844, 74,292 
pupils. Siberia has only 64 establishments, with 2,998 
pupils. The Transcaucasian territory the same num- 
ber of establishments, with 2,346 pupils. The num- 
ber of persons, of both sexes, employed in private 
instruction, was 1,722. Some time since, the govern- 
ment commenced the foundation of schools for females 
of the humble classes; and, at the close of 1844, 
eleven of these were in operation, and were to serve 
as models for all other establishments of the kind.— 
Among the Russian libraries, that of the Emperor, 
at St. Petersburgh, which is open to the public three 
days in the week, is the richest. It contains 442,785 
printed volumes, and 14,477 manuscripts. During 
1844, this library was visited by only 809 readers— 
an extremely small number for a capital whose 
population is nearly half a million, without counting 
the garrison or strangers. A catalogue is preparing 
of the manuscripts, which are nearly all in the Asiatic 
tongues. The number of public libraries in the rest 
of Russia is 42; but most of these have been created 
since 1835,and are, therefore, in theirinfancy. Russia 
has 13 learned societies—the two most ancient of which 
are at Moscow—the Society of the Natural Sciences, 
and the Society of Russian History and Antiquities. 
In 1844, there were 890 works published in Russia, 
837 being original and 53 translations. The greater 
number of these works are on subjects of sci 
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philosophy in particular. In the same year, 718, 713 
foreign volumes were imported into the country— 
1,339 of which were condemned by the censorship, 
and re-exported. The importation of foreign works 
into Russia is on the constant increase :—in 1841, it 
was 540,000 volumes—in 1842, 580,000—in 1843, 
upwards of 600,000.—At the close of the year there 
were 156 journals and other periodicals published in 
Russia—all subject to the censorship. In the king- 
dom of Poland were published, in that year, 459 
works—325 in Polish and 134 in Hebrew. The 
volumes imported were 92,384. 

Gold and Platina.—AtSt. Petersburgh, the Minister 
of the Interior has presented a report to the Emperor, 
which gives the following statistics relating to the 
gold and platina mines of Russia :—The former have 
yielded, since the commencement of their working in 
1815, and up to the close of 1844, about 9,000 pounds 
of fine gold,—having a value of 150,000,000 of roubles, 
or 24,000,000. sterling; and the latter since 1819 
when they were first worked, 2,000 pounds—repre- 
senting 7,000,000 of roubles, or 1,120,000/.,—form- 
ing a total of 157,000,000 of roubles, or 25,120,0007. 
The gold and platina mines of Russia are nearly all 
in the Ural and Altai chains of Mountains. 
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go out of the limits of Europe without the necessary permission 
of the Directors having been previously obtained: this plan 
makes a ed bw D absolute security. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
Policies effected for the whole term of life. 

Advances are made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


Akeus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by oa Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
Theres, liam Leaf, Esa fy ae hatenen, 
m 
Richard E. ) + \3 ‘Hurmph mphery. Bag, Ald. M.P, 
Kupert fing 


William Banbury, 
= Thomas iets 








Jeremiah P’ 
wis Pocock, 
Pi ician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbu’ AR 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old ‘Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages 7 ne a Life Assurance Company. 
Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to at subscribed Ca ital of 300,000/. the counved 
have the security of the Company’s Income of nearly 60,000/. 
fesen, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
Cnatty larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


ny. 

The} Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
= with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every, policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently een prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

A ual Premium to Assure £100. 

ge. | For Psy ‘Year. For Seven Years.| W pete . 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 


.% 

150 169 2 4 10 

a2 119 10 4 011 

317 0 6 010 
One-third of whele-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
pep cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 

baid off at any time without notice. 

a Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
aoa senovision for a me when the least present outlay is 
ral ve the varied and c merenenere £3 Tables of the Argus 
ABS ill be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
Board of Oprectars, pein the Medical Officers, attend daily, 


a quarter before 
WARD BATES, Resident Director. 





DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


ma" EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
. bli OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau-street, 
ublin. 
Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 

This Office was established in 1841, and possesses tables foamed 
on a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. The en 
necessity for an institution like the present may be estimate by 
the statement that two-thiese es the population are not assur- 
able as healthy oon and th bout one in five of the appli- 
cants to other oflices is dec ined 0 on examination. Of the propo- 
sals accepted by this Society during the last three years, nearly 
300 had been rejected among upwards of 80 other offices. These 
cases came under the class of the most prevalent diseases, and 

| the various parties could not have participated in the advan- 

|¢ ages of life assurance had not this Society been in existence, as 
it is the only one possessing tabulated rates of premium deduced from 

| extensive data. 

| Premiums have been determined for the assurance of persons 

| of every age, among those afflicted with consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart, apoplexy, paralysis, 
epilepsy, insanity, disease of the liver, dropsy, scrofula, gout, 

| rheumatism, &c 

{ ese circumstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this Office they have conferred an impor- 
tant benefit upon those whose condition made such a provision 
as assurance necessary, and they are therefore led to expect a 
powerful support from the public. Increased annuities are 

| granted on unsound lives. Healtby lives are assured at lower 

| rates than at most other offices, ae | a capital of half a million 
sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the Society's engagements. 

. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


(COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION, Nos. 112 & 113, Cheapside, London. 
Capital £500,000, in Shares of £10 each. 
Under Act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110. 
Chairman—Heury George Ward, Esq. M.P. Gilston Park, 
arene 





Dire 
Wm. Bastow, Esq. 20, se place, Old Kent-road. 
Robert Bastow, Esq. 20, Surrey-place, Old Kent-road, 
Henry C sentet, Esq. Old Palace e, Rie hmond. 
Adam Duff, Esq. Morden-hill, Blackheath. 
Edward Evans, Esq. 2, Stone’s-end, Borough. 
Robert Little Hooper, Esq. Li ondon- road, Southwark. 
Robert Meggy, Esq. 115, London-street, City. 
Richard Pope, Esq. 11, North-terrace, o amberw yell. 
Thomas Bush Saunders, Esq. 19, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


Auditors—William W. Cooper, Esq. 60, Chancery-lane ; Thomas 
Hand, Esq. 40, C ‘hancery-lane ; and George Astle, Esq. 
Peckham Kye. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London, Princes-street, Bank ; 
Commercial Bank of London, i 17. ¥* 
Standing Counsel—Samuel Wale Tene 9 F.R.S, 12, King’s Bench 


Solicitors—Messrs. Elmslie & = 47, Meoreste street. 
*hysician—George Webster, Esq. M.D. Dulwich. 
Surgeons—Edwar Evans, Esq. Stone’s-end. Borough ; Morrison 

night, Esq. 47, Dover-street. Piccadilly. 

Surveyor—T. Marsh Nelson, a 3, Charles-street, St. James’s- 

Accountant—Mr. Henry V aleetins Smith, 37, Golden, -square. 

Resident Secretary—Frederic Lawrauce, 
Board day, every Thursday, from one to three o'clock. 

Advantages of the Commercial and General Life Assurance Association. 

Rates of premium calculated on as low a scale as is consistent 
with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the Com- 
pany. 
A septennial division of the profits either, in the way of 
bonuses or in reduction of premiums, two-thirds to the assured, 
and one-third to the proprietors. 

A system of loan upon personal or other securities, provided 
the party borrowing assures his life for a stipulated amount. 

Policies which shall have been assigned six months as a bona 
fide security not void by death from suicide, duelling, or the 
hands of justice. 

No entrance-fee or other charges beyond the policy stamp. 

All matters in dispute (where no fraud is suspected) referred 
to arbitration 

Claims payable three months after death, or earlier on 
receiving a discount, 

A liberal commission to all parties bringing business. 

Premiums payable yearly, he offi arly, or quarterly. 

Medical referees paid the office in every case referred to 
them for their re opinions. 

= Rorest at the rate of £5 per cent. allowed on the paid-up 
ca 
| Half credit for premiums during whole term of life. 





Table of Rates of Premium for Assuring a Healthy Life, for the whole 
term thereof, in the sum of £100. 
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Loan DerartMentT.—One of the most valuable principles 
of assurance is its capability of being applied immediately and 
permanently to the benefit of the assured himself, WHILST 
LIVING, as well as to others after his decease. Individuals 
possessing real or personal property—oflicers in the army or 
navy—clergymen—professional men—merchants—tradesmen— 
and persons of respectability and character, may, if assured in 
this office, obtain advances from £25 and upwards, for three 
months, on approved bills, and from three months to three 
years on other personal securities. Interest in no case exceed- 
ing five per cent. 


Family Endowment Table.—Annual Payments to secure an Endow- 
ment of £100 to Children on aitaining the Ayes of \4and 2\ Kears. 





Fourteen Years. Twenty-one Years. 





Age. 


Not | Not 
Returnable, | Returnable. Returnable. Returnable. 


. dy 
9 





&. 8. s 
1 Month 10 9 9 
1 Year .. 5 4 79 
2 Years.. ” 5 336 
3 Years.. 15 } 9 3 
4 Years.. i? 6 b 9 6 


A ition for Prospectuses, or every information, to be 
Ee e to the Secretary, at the Offices, 112 & 113, Cheapside, 


on, 
FREDERIC LAWRANCE, Resident Secretary. 








7 ‘ 
CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. 1V 
Chairman—T" he Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman—Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. 
8 The following are among the advantages offered by this 
jociety :— 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

No ProprikTary ate pate in the profits, the wHOLE being 
divisible among the Assur 

The first Bones, | in 1834, averaged 16l. per cent. on the Premi- 

ums pai 

The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist divisio 

The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 

Prospectuses and full partic ulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, 





Sec. 


~ POLICY HOLDERS IN 
(THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY of LONDON, 
who may be desirous to secure the Bonus expected to be 
declared uP to the end of 1849, can transact on advantageous 
terms wit 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Every ‘information on this mabje ct may be had on application 
at the Company’s Office, 82, King William-street 
PETER EW ART, Resident Secretary. 

82, King William-street, Aug. 1, 1845. 
XAMPLE OF BONUS UNPROTECTED ‘under a £5,000 Bestiabte 
Policy opened in 1815, assuming the Bonus Addition to be at 
the same rate as at last Division :— x. & 
£5,000 assured in 1815 has the expectation of a Bonus 

Addition up to 1849, of «+ 4,375 0 0 
Deduct Prospective ‘Addition up to” 1845, at 23 per 

cent. perannum = .. . oy - 70 00 





Sum UNCOVERED, and which would be lost by the 
death of the party at present «+ 3,625 0 0 


f NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET ‘COM- 
4 POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Clases at 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3 im, 
post, 3/.17s.6d. Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAMA 
Optician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

A very eflective and extremely portable Instrument, peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


I ELEFE LD’S PAPIER MACHE, 

he su perioxity of the Papier Miché for the purposes 

of ARCI HITE. URAL DECORATIONS is now oo pane 

admitted, that it is a to argue it. The introduction of 

Papier Maché into most of the public and private buildings in 

the country is (he best —< of its merits. Ornaments may be 

had in almost every style, and pattern- sweeke. containing more 
than a thousand executed designs. Pric 

PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, either 

ilt or in imitation of the finest carved oak. An illustrated 

“ariff forwarded, on the receipt of eight Postzoffice stamps. 

PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL GLASS-STANDS for the toilet, 
on an entirely new principle, of great chepeaae. and free from 
all the practical inconveniences of ordinary Glass-stands, 

The QUAQUAVERSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 
mahogany, an elegant article for the parlour, and most con- 
vonlest for sketching, " 

tthe Works, 15, ‘Wellington-street North, Strand. — 


ny ra TCALFE'S | 








NEW PATTERN TOOTH 

BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the oy effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—\s. n improved Clothes Brash, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brusbes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprieing and successful manner, 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all ney oy all parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, snd. or uring the ry of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at WV LFE’S Sole Establishment, 

130 “w Mt, a oo from Holles-stree 

Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s,” ‘sdopted 

by some houses. 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING,.con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
hayn-court- road. 


MOULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold rish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


(OA LS.—Drawine-room Coats, 12s. 6d. the 
' sample half-ton.—Their_ perfect cleanliness, and freedom 
from small dirt, slates, or white ash, together with the faci- 
lities they afford in cooking, from their strong and uniform 
heat, render them in high repute amongst the | 1 
houses, and_ hotel-keepers. hree tons at 24s. 
warranted the very ye uamixed Sunderland W. dowd < best 
Newcastle, ‘oke 6d. 
Metropolitan Cc foul Company, 279, High Holborn. 


por ,OTHING.—A Pamphlet on Nervousness, 

with Testimonials.—The nervous are respect fally invited 

to send to the Rev. Dr. W IL LIS MOSELEY, 9, Bloomsbury- 

tenet. Botieet-conane, ‘ie the ral omens hiet, just published, 

ccessful TTREATMEN RVOUS or MIND 

é SOMPLAIN( T'S, by which he cures these Hk as certainly as 

water que enches thirst, which pamphlet he will return, if one 
stamp is sent, free of charge. 


if OCKIN’S PREPARATION of SEIDLITZ 

POWDER is in one bottle, and will keep in every situa- 
tion. The dose can be apportioned to suit all ages and constitu- 
tions. It is the solid salt of a natural spring. A full dose acts 
as a medicine, a smaller forms a fasteless, refreshing beverage, 
Sold in bottles (of 12 to 18 doses), at 2s. 6d. It is well adapt 
as a general family medicine. (To Surgeons invaluable, forthe 
saline draught being taken as freely by children as adults, and 
can never disagree with or weaken the stomach.) ) AS ample 
dose for 4d., if enclosed in post-paid letter. C. HOC KIN & Co, 
Duke-street, Manchester-square, and 1, Bis! a th 
Within. The Dept for Carson’s Salting Instrument, Country 
Agents wanted. 
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Just published, in 200 full-sized royal 18mo. pages, price in cloth 3s., or with the Maps coloured and bound, only 3s, 6d. 


GILBERT'S 
GEOGRAPHY FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
THIRTEEN VERY SUPERIOR STEEL-PLATE MAPS AND FOUR WOODCUTS, 


Viz.:—Map of the World in Hemispheres, with Pietorial Representations of the Mountains and Waterfalls, and Scales of the Principal Rivers ;—the Solar 
: of Gees : 


Pp T Delineation of the Sizes 


of Maps j= 


of the most noted Lakes ;—the ns ;—the World as known at the Deluge. 


‘§ Compass ;—Maps of Europe ;—British Isles ;—Asia ;—Africa ;—North America ;—South America’ 


And AN ALPHABETICAL 


INDEX of the LATITUDES and 


LONGITUDES of 2500 PLACES. 





The following is a Selection of a few of the Criticisms of this important Work :— 


“A very neatly got up, and very excellently digested, and usefully illustrated volume, 
than which we can hardly recommend our readers to a more serviceable and pleasant guide 
to one of the most necessary and agreeable of studies.”— Literary Gazette. 

“A most excellent Geography, and one that we can cordially recommend.”—Atlas. 

“The volume contains an immense mass of geographical information, the Maps, too, 
are very distinct.”—Spectator. 

“This is really fit for the purpose it professes to serve, which is more than can be said 
of other geographies. It is illustrated with neatly drawn maps, one of which, representing 
the surface of land and water in relief, is a beautiful specimen of art.”—Gardeners’ Chron. 

**It is admirably adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intends it 
for in ‘ families and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also quite suffi- 
ciently copious for general reference ; and to those who have too long neglected this very 
useful and entertaining study—and there are too many such,—this is exactly the book to 
take up, as it gives, in addition to the usual dry enumeration of rivers, towns, and inha- 
bitants, numerous observations on the government, character, and general condition of the 
different inhabitants of the globe. We are decidedly of opinion that the proprietor has 
succeeded in his ‘ endeavour to produce an attractive and useful summary of the subject,’ 
and think his wish ‘that the book may become permanently established,’ deserves to be 
gratified.”—Court Journal. 

**A very useful volume, as complete as it is concise, the value of which is enhanced by 
its series of mnaps.”"—Churton's Register. 

** Most sensibly and carefully written.”—Polytechnic, 


“ This is a very great improvement upon the pre-existing geographical guides for the 
use of schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, and enters into 
minute details with considerable perspicuity and great accuracy. The maps and diagrams 
are well drawn. We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in displacing old esta. 
blished -class-books of any kind ; but we feel convinced that when the one before us becomes 
known to preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensive patronage,”— 
Weekly Dispatch. 4 

** A compact volume, well adapted for its intended purpose. 
graved, and the text is carefully printed.”—Pictorial Times. 

** This is the cheapest and best got-up book we have seen. It is really a delightful thing 
to know, that for so small a price heads of families may place in their children’s hands ¥, 
in their own too) a book so full of useful knowledge, admirably communicated, and 
trated by accurate, neat, and very pretty maps. We venture to predict that it will become 
a permanently-established book.” —Church and State Gazette. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its 
kind: it contains nothing supertiuous; its arrang t philosophical and well adapted 
for instruction ; and the maps and illustrations are in the highest style of art.”—Adas, 

‘* Well calculated to rivet the attention of the pupil; it is a work mucli required. It 


The Maps are neatly en. 








not only teaches the relative positions of countries, but also enters into the economy and 
religion of the different states, as well as forms compact historical sketches, rather than 
| dull and dry lessons of that noble science.”—Author’s Institute Circular. 

* An excellent compendium.”—Methodist Magazine. 


*,* Any Lady or Gentleman, directly connected with the profession of Education, and willing to adopt this Work, may have a specimen copy gratuitously on 
special application, by letter or personally, to the Proprietor. 





s 4 s . . . 

Outlines of English History, with interesting Remarks on 
Manners, Customs, Arts, Dresses, &c. By HENRY INCE, M.A. The 31st Thousand, 
price only 1s. sewed, or Is. Gd. bound, with a very useful steel-plate Genealogical Chart of 
the Sovereigns of England, and other Engravings. 

“A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of each 
reign are arranged under different heads, so as to give, at a glance, a comprehensive view 
of the whole.”"—Atheneum. 

** There is a great deal of information in a small compass, and the author has availed 
himself of the latest authorities. 


Catechisms are the school books of parrots.”—Spectator. 

** Ince’s Outlines is an excellent book to put into the learner’s hands: it is clear and well 
arranged.”"—Author's Institute Circular. 

‘* A very useful book for the instruction of youth, being a complete résumé of the whole 
llistory of England.”— Metropolitan. 

** A well digested little book.”"—Literary Gazette. 

**A good compendium of our national history, manners, and customs: it contains the 
essence of very many volumes, ""—Sunday School Maguzine. 


Also, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. Gd. bound, with Engravings, an improved Edition of 


Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge. 


** Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged infor- 
mation. Jt would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and lending libraries.”"—Athe- 
neeun. 

** Extremely suited for scholars.”"—Sunday School Magazine. 


Also in 18mo. price 1s., (a Companion to the English History,) 
Outlines of French History, with Notices of the Manners, 
Customs, Arts, &c. of the different Periods. By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


The New.Copyright Act, with an explanatory and interesting 


Introduction. By A BARRISTER. This is essentially necessary to all Book, Map, Print, 
and Music Publishers, as well as Authors, and all Patrons of Literature. Price 1s. 


| Gilbert’s Outline Maps of the World. In Nine Stecl-plate 
| Foolscap 4to. Coloured Maps, with Diagram of Projections, and an Index of the Latitudes 
| and Longitudes of 2100 Places; well suited for Exercises in Map Drawing, and for Educa- 
| tional purposes. Price 1s. 6d. sewed. 

«This, with the Author’s ‘ Geography,’ forms the best system of geographical study we 
| have seen.”"—Methodist Magazine. ‘ These two works, of which the second is subsidiary to 
| the first, are deserving of great praise.”—Pclytechnic. ‘* The following up of these ‘Out- 
| lines’ will prove a salutary exercise.”"—Baptist Magazine. 


We prefer the form of Outlines to that of Catechisms. It | 
contributes to the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. 


| Gilbert’s Juvenile Modern Atlas. The whole accompanied 
| by an Index of 2000 Places, Descriptive Letter-press, &c.; forming an instructive and 
cheap Work. In small 4to. Coloured, price only 5s. bound. 

** A very useful work."—Athen@um. ‘‘The twenty steel-plate Maps are of a superior 
kind. The book is indeed well got up, and every way calculated to lay before the Pupil 
clear ideas of the different countries on which it treats.”—Author’s Institute Circular, 


In 18mo. bound, price 1s. 6d., the Seventeenth Thousand of 


The Commercial Instructor, and Accountant’s Guide; 
containing Commercial Terms copiously explained ; on Drawing and Negotiating Bills of 
Exchange; Observations and Queries, with their Answers; on Merchants’ Accounts and 
Book-keeping ; a clear and explicit statement respecting the Stocks, and of the nature of 
lunded Property, together with the general mode of transacting business "in the Public 
Funds; of Insurance and Exchanges; Commercial Formula. 


Gilbert’s Summary of the Occupations of the People 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, from the Abstract of the Population Com- 
missioners ; in 4to. boards, with large Chart and Steel-plate Coloured Maps of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. Price 4s.; ditto, without Maps, 3s. 

“A happy thought and well executed. The principal facts brought out by the late 
Census are here given very distinctly, and at small cost. Well executed Maps of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, accompany the work. It will serve to thousands all the purposes 
which the work of the Commissioners, at much greater cost, could do.” — Economist. 








London: JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 
Schools supplied on liberal terms. 


Orders received by all Booksellers, &c. 


—— 





= . i ty; and publishe! 
Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said coun’ Mees: 
by Joun Francis, of No. 4, Weilington-street North, in the said ann Ag Publisher, ‘at No. 4, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by aJi Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Ageuts: for SCOTLABD, 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IR&LanD, J, Cumming, Dublip.—Saturday, August 9, 1845. 
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